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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


POLICE DEVELOPMENTS IN NEW YORK. 


HE police situation in New York City is not without mate- 

rial to tempt the satirist. In the first place everybody 
seems surprised and pleased that the New York patrolmen, 
whose sworn duty it is to enforce the law, have at last decided 
to enforce it even despite the alleged reluctance of their captains. 
The mayor has issued a statement to the press indorsing their 
action, and this statement, which would, in a normal condition 
be taken as a matter of course, is thought worthy of big newspa- 
per headlines on the front page. ‘The police commissioner and 
the district attorney have also approved, and this likewise is 
hailed as a sensation by the press. The liquor dealers declare 
that they will not only close their saloons on Sundays, but will 
fight to close the Sunday clothing-stores, barber-shops, and every 
other place that is open on the Sabbath contrary to law. Finally 
the patrolmen’s wives and other female relatives have held a big 
thanksgiving service in the Metropolitan ‘'emple, to express 
their joy over the release of their husbands, sons, and brothers 
from “the system” of the past. 

The visible beginning of this era of enforcement was made by 
forty patrolmen of the Thirty-Seventh Street police-station on 
Sunday, March 30, when they captured eighteen violators of the 
excise law, without waiting for specific instructions from their 
superiors. The reason for this unusual performance by the pa- 
trolmen is still a matter of wonder and discussion in the New 
York papers. ‘The general conclusion is that the patrolmen re- 
volted against signing slips every Sunday night certifying that 
they had seen no violations of the law during the day, and deter- 
mined to make a stand for honesty, trusting to the mayor and 
police commissioner to support them and protect them from any 
persecution by the captains. Another theory is that the district 
attorney has been getting evidence of police neglect during the 
last three months, and that the patrolmen heard of it and decided 
The Brooklyn 
Standard-Union, however, thinks that the police are in a re- 


to“ stand from under” by enforcing the law. 


vengeful mood because the new administration changed their 
hours of duty back from eight to twelve (restoring the two-pla- 
toon system), and are trying to get the administration into hot 
Water by enforcing the excise law. 





The only ones who are not claiming any credit for the “revolt ” 
are the police captains, who are popularly supposed to receive 
blackmail money for protecting the law violators. The captains 
have relied on the slips mentioned above as proofs that the law 
was enforced in their precincts; the action of the patrolmen now 
indicate that these are likely to be worthless for that purpose. 
The captain of the Thirty-seventh Street station, and perhaps 
other captains, are to be brought to trial for neglect of duty. It 
is predicted that New York City will be pretty “dry” on Sun- 
days for a while. What the ultimate result will be is a matter of 
considerable speculation and concern. The New York 7Z7mes 
Says: 

“The policy of enforcement may bring Tammany back to 
power at the next mayoralty election. ‘That prospect will have 
few terrors for those who see, as every intelligent man ought to 
see, that the present ‘wide-open’ condition of the town, the con- 
tinuance of the police system of blackmail, protection,and ‘tip- 
ping,’ and in general the prevalence under a reform government 
of vices for which Tammany was punished and put out, is begin- 
ning to destroy, if it has not already destroyed, the chief argu- 
ment by which a majority of the voters were brought to the sup- 
port of the reform ticket. = 

“Whoever is in doubt whether the reform administration had 
anything to do with the reform of the police from within has 
only to ask himself one simple question: Can he imagine these 
policemen doing this thing under the régime of Van Wyck and 
Murphy and Devery? No doubt the honest men of the force found 
the making of false statements as irksome and offensive then as 
they have found it now. But they knew that if they revolted 
against ‘the system,’ all the power of Tammany would be put 
forth tocrush them. For ‘the system’ was Tammany. It was 
only when an anti-Tammany administration came in that they 
could be sure that they would not be made to suffer for doing 
their duty. That was what gave them courage to do their duty. 

“So that ‘the administration’ had something to do with re- 
forming the police, after all.” 


Says the Brooklyn Lag /e: 


“The first thing is to stop the payment of protection money. 
When that system is once broken up the enforcement of the ex- 
cise law will settle itself in response to the real public sentiment 
of the community. It is the protective system and not the open 
Sunday which is the present object of attack. And the corrup- 
tion of the police is an evil so deadly that to end it the town can 
afford even a strict enforcement of the excise law for a little 
while, unpopular as such a course will be and unnecessary as it 
is under ordinary circumstances.” 

The New York Commercial Advertiser says: 


“We have reached the point at which as a community we can 
not any longer play the hypocrite and sneak in this matter. 
Sunday selling in violation of law means police blackmail. The 
two can not be separated, and one can not be abolished unless 
the other be abolished also. If we wish to have an honest police 
force, we must either consent to Sunday selling under law or toa 
‘dry Sunday.’ We can no longer pretend that we are preserving 
the Christian Sabbath from desecration by forbidding liquor- 
selling on Sunday and then shutting our eyes to it, tho we know 
it is going on through the side doors, and know, too, that it is the 
chief cause of police corruption. The legislature has adjourned, 
and we have no hope of altering our laws till next January. We 
are ‘up against it’ until that time, and everybody who wishes to 
see the end of the reign of humbug and the dawn of the reign of 
courage and honesty on this question will rejoice that this is the 
case. Mr. Jerome is the man who has forced us into this corner, 
but we alone can get ourselves out of it.” 
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BETWEEN THE DEVIL AND THF DEE® se A. 
. —The New York American and Journal. 


“AND THOU, TOO, BRUTUS!” 
—TZhe New York Herald, 


THE NEW YORK SITUATION IN CARTOON. 


CHARACTER OF CHICAGO’S GOVERNMENT. 


T was only a few years ago that the Chicago city government 
was considered by the newspapers a fit text for severe mor- 
alizing or caustic satire on municipal corruption. To-day the 
Chicago papers are boasting to all the world of the honesty and 
purity of their city council. In the new council elected on Tues- 
day of last week “the unfit aldermen are in a hopeless minority,” 
declares the Chicago Evening Post, and ‘the new council will 
stand 55 to 15 on every question presenting a square issue be- 
tween equity and corruption, popular right and illegitimate pri- 
rate interest.” “‘ Bathhouse” John Coughlin defeated the reform- 
ers in his ward and was returned to the council, but the Chicago 
Tribune notes that “‘no seat held by an alderman on whom the 
public could depend has been lost, while some highly objection- 
able members of the council have been replaced by men who, 
while they have not been tested, will be true, it is confidently 
believed, to the pledges they have made.” ‘The credit for Chi- 
cago’s “present high standard of its municipal government” is 
given by the Chicago Journa/ to the Municipal Voters’ League, 
which has been working toward that end for years. The Civic 
Federation is also given a hearty meed of praise. The Chicago 
Record-Herald says: 


“If there have been any lingering doubts about the vitality of 
the reform movement in Chicago they should be completely dis- 
pelled by the returns in the aldermanic elections. No less than 
three-fourths of the successful candidates are men who have 
either made a creditable record in the council already or who 
have such a standing in the community that it is a reasonable 
presumption that they will work for the public interest. 

“They will combine with the better element among the hold- 
over aldermen to make a strong majority which can control legis- 
lation absolutely. As a result, therefore, of six or seven years 
of hard, persistent fighting the situation is such that the city will 
come through a critical period of its history with the rights of its 
people carefully conserved. A raid for boodle on the renewal of 
the street-railway franchises, which would have been certain 
with a council of the old type, is now impossible. There is the 
pledge of character against it and the specific pledge which the 
aldermen have signed. They have given a satisfactory bond on 
the franchise question which they dare not break and which is 
stirctly in accord with public sentiment. They have also agreed 
to a non-partizan organization of the council, and to do what in 
them lies to put the administration of the city’s affairs on a good 
business basis.” 


A vote of 124,000 to 19,000 was cast in favor of municipal own- 


ership of gas and electric-light plants, and a vote of 125,000 to 
26,000 for municipal ownership and operation of the street-rail- 
ways; but the vote appears to have been merely an expression 
of opinion, and not mandatory. 


VIRGINIA’S SUFFRAGE PLAN. 


] T is frankly admitted by the Virginia papers that the suffrage 

plan in the new state constitution is intended to bar most of 
the negroes from the polls, while admitting as many of the 
whites as possible. The Richmond Dispatch says that “it is 
not as severely restrictive of the negro vote as many of the rep- 
resentatives of the black belt wished,” but that “‘so far as the 
white voters of the State are concerned, few of them have any- 
thing to fear from the proposed suffrage article,” for “their in- 
terests are well cared for,” and “with few exceptions those who 
are now voters may have their names transferred to the new 
lists.” The Richmond 77mes, too, says that “the idea has been 
to eliminate objectionable negro voters from our politics without 
violating the fifteenth amendment to tle federal Constitution.” 

The plan, which has been adopted by the constitutional con- 
vention, and which will either become law by proclamation, or 
await ratification at the polls, gives the ballot to four classes 
of citizens: First, to all who “have served in time of war in 
the army or navy of the United States or the Confederate 
States, or of any State of the United States”; second, to their 
sons; third, to any citizen who has paid, during the year previ- 
ous to registration, one dollar in property taxes; fourth, to any 
citizen who can read any section of the Constitution and “give a 
reasonable explanation” of it, or who “shall be able to under- 
stand and give a reasonable explanation thereof when read to 
him by the officers of registration.” This last is the much-dis- 
cussed ‘understanding clause,” whose critics believe that it will 
be used to admit ignorant whites to the ballot, and bar out igno- 
rant blacks, at the pleasure of the registration officers. The 
above provisions remain in force only until January 1, 1904, but 
those who register under them before that date “remain perma- 
nently enrolled as electors.” After January 1, Jg04, all new 
voters must have paid their poll taxes, and, unless blind or oth- 
erwise physically disqualified, each must “make application for 


registration in his own handwriting.” This is considered an 


educational qualification, and will be required of all voters, white 
and black, after the end of next year. 
The understanding clause is considered objectionable by the 
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Richmond 77zmes because it ‘has become a synonym for fraud.” 
Says The Times: 

“We detest the very name ‘understanding clause.’ It is offen- 
sive to our ears to hear it; it is offensive to our eyes when we 
see itin print. Itis a distress to 7%e 7imes that this detestable 
measure is to be incorporated into the organic laws of the State. 
But Ze Times does not claim to be greater or better than the 
true and noble members of the Virginia Constitutional Conven- 
tion, who, like Zhe Times, stood out as long as they could 
against this device, and if they have finally concluded that a 
temporary measure of this character is necessary to tide us over 
a critical period, so 7ze Zimes has determined to stand with 
them and accept the compromise.” 

The New Orleans 7imes-Democrat says, however: 

“Tt is claimed in Mississippi that the understanding clause has 
been always fairly and justly administered and not used as a 
trick to let in white voters and keep out negroes; and this claim 
has never been disproved or even seriously challenged. The 
test, if honestly administered, is a good one for the suffrage. A 
citizen who can pass muster on the Constitution and explain its 
principles is likely to be a good voter, even if he is somewhat 
deficient in his schooling.” 


The St. Louis Globe-Democrat (Rep.) remarks sarcastically 
that the Southern States “abolish the negro, but they how] when 
anybody hints that the representation, based upon the negro, 
which they fraudulently hold and use, shall be taken away from 
them, and the Constitution of the United States be put in opera- 


tion in them, as it is in the rest of the country.” 


DEFEAT OF THE DEMOCRATIC CHAIRMAN. 


i ior man who managed Mr. Bryan's two campaigns for the 

Presidency has met similar fortune in his campaign for 
another term as Senator from Arkansas, and not all the papers 
of his party regret it. ‘The Richmond Z7zmes (Ind. Dem.) de- 
clares that Senator Jones ‘‘ought to have retired long ago,” and 
now that he has been defeated in his candidacy for return to the 
Senate, it believes that it would be gratifying to the party “if 
he would lay himself aside.” In Arkansas the people manifest 
their choice of a Senator at the polls, the legislature afterward 
ratifying the popular choice by formal vote, and in the present 
popular election ex-Governor James P. Ciarke has defeated the 
national chairman. 


Democratic Mr. Jones probably “would 


not have been reappointed 
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tion was made with a view of harmonizing it with various 
others which were made under the malign influence of an evil star 
which rose over the party. The Republicans were delighted 
with Jones as chairman of the Democratic committee, and it was 
enough to make a Democrat swear to see the games and schemes 
they played on him and to hear the jokes they cracked at the ex- 
pense of Jones and the party which he represented. Mark Hanna 
and other Republican leaders will sincerely regret to see Jones 
retire from the na- 
tional chairman- 
ship. His retire- 
ment from the Sen- 
ate will be no loss 
to the 
party.” 


Democratic 


But, on the other 
hand, his defeat is 
regretted by the St. 
Republic 
(Dem.) and the Salt 
Lake Herald 
(Dem.), which pay 


Louis 


tributes to his abil- 
ity and _ honesty. 
It is reported that 
he may retain the 
chairmanship of the 


national committee. 





The Atlanta Con- 
stitution (Dem.), 
tuo, declares that SENATOR JAMES K, JONES 


“many thousands of 
national Democrats would be pained to part with the active 
services of Senator Jones,” and it goes on to say: 

“The fact that the party did not succeed in either campaign 
can not be accounted for by any criticism of the labors, methods, 
and conduct of Senator Jones. He stood to the guns of Democ- 
racy with unflinching courage, carried the banner bravely in 
every assault upon the party of money and monopoly, and went 
down in each defeat with his plume untarnished and unbent in 
abject surrender. 

“In his retirement to private life he will carry with him the 
gratitude and sincerest esteem of millions of Democrats who fol- 
lowed him faithfully as a leader sans feur ef sans reproche.” 





chairman of the Democrat- 
if he 


had been reelected as Sen- 


ic national committee 


ator,” says the Chicago 


Chronicle (Dem.), for it 
was a “position which he 
was preposterously unequal 
eo fll.” The 


leader and manager “should 


Democratic 


be very nearly everything 
which Chairman Jones was 
not,” adds the same paper, 
and the only good word it 
that “he 
The Nash- 
simerican (Dem.) 


has for him is 


meant well.” 
ville 


says : 


“Why a great party 
should select such a man 
as James K. Jones for the 
chairmanship of its  na- 
tional committee must re- 
main to most people an 
unsolved question. Per- 
haps the error of his selec- 








WHERE WORDS FAIL, 
—T7he Minneapolis Journal. 
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APRIL FOOL 


Mr. Richardson finds there is nothing in it 
—The Columbus Dispatch. 


DEMOCRATIC DISAPPOINTMENTS IN CARICATURE. 











ENGLAND NOT BEING AMERICANIZED. 

) E are none of us infallible, not even the youngest of us,’ 
is a saying that occurs to Mr. Herbert W. Horwill as he 

hears all the present-day talk about the ‘‘ Americanization of the 


world” in general, and England in particular. “To make a 
splash,” he more than hints, is not ‘the same thing as to swim,” 
and he takes a more humorous than serious view of our idea that 
Mr. Horwill, 


who is an English literary man sojourning in New York, admits 


we are making a commercial invasion of Britain. 


(in Zhe Forum) that the British are using American products, 
but he compares our jubilation to the rejoicing, three centuries 
ago, “when there spread along the banks of the James River the 
pleasing rumor that a taste for tobacco and for potatoes had been 
acquired across the ocean.” London abounds in restaurants with 
French menus and shops with French modes, but nobody claims 
that England is being Gallicized. So, too, ‘the marriages of a 
few peers, out of a total of nearly six hundred, to republican 
wives do not mean the approximation of the English peerage 
to American political institutions any more than similar al- 
liances with Lordon actresses imply that the House of Lords 
has become an annex of the Gaiety Theater.” Mr. Horwill 


goes on: 


“‘Undoubtedly there is just now in England a great sale for 
American products, It is only natural that the English customer 
should profit by his opportunity. By the kindness of American 
protectionists the Londoner is able to buy such goods at a less 
price than that at which they are sold in New York, and he 
would be foolish indeed if he did not take advantage of this gen. 
erosity. ‘The American tourist, too, rejoices in the sudden ex- 
pansion of the purchasing power of his money. ‘To the Ameri- 
can lady, in particular, every tempting article displayed in an 
English shop-window appears in the light of a bargain: hence 
the popular English notion that the average American is a per- 
son accustomed to lavish expenditure. But what has all this to do 
with the Americanization of England? If American enterprise 
succeeds in causing soda-drinks and ice-cream to be regarded as 
necessities of life in English summers, the result will be the cre- 
ation of a new habit among English people and will therefore be, 
in that degree, a distinct instance of Americanization, But pur- 
chases of American shoes are open to no such interpretation. It 
was usual in England to wear shoes before the first approach of 
the American invaders, and the practise will be continued after 
their retreat. If English people get their shoes from Lynn in- 
stead of from Northampton,.they are no more Americanized 
thereby than they are Orientalized by getting their tin from the 
Straits Settlements instead of from Cornwall. 

“Some of my readers will probably have been surprised at my 
suggestion, in the previous paragraph, that the present commer- 
cial successes of American exporters may not be permanent. On 
this side of the Atlantic such a possibility is not considered seri- 
ously. It is universally assumed that to make a splash 1s the 
same thing as toswim. But let us observe what has happened 
even during these last five years of intense effort. Let us take 
the cycle trade, for instance. Every English cyclist remembers 
the great boom in American bicycles about three years ago. 
Thousands upon thousands of them were unloaded upon the 
English market. They were advertised with the utmost inge- 
nuity, their merits were expounded by smart agents, and their 
cheapness attracted purchasers all over the kingdom. ‘There 
was an unrivaled opportunity for an immense trade, as the Eng- 
lish manufacturers were just then feeling the calamitous results 
of the Hooly policy and had a hard struggle to exist. But where 
is that cycle trade now? Scarcely any one in England rides an 
American bicycle to-day. At the London shows last December, 
where hundreds of British firms were represented, there were 
not on view half a dozen makes of bicycles from all foreign coun- 
tries put together. The English manufacturers have completely 
recovered their trade, and it is a very large one; for, altho the 
cycle ‘craze’ has died away, bicycles are in much more general 
use in England than in America, both for pleasure and for busi- 
ness. It can not be said in this case, at any rate, that American 
products did not receive a fair trial. 

“A similar experience will befall American manufacturers of 
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other kinds of goods until they learn to comply with the English 
prejudice in favor of strength and finish.” 

Mr. Horwill has no wish ‘‘to deny that America has had, and 
is having, an important influence on English affairs”; but he 
avers that “the same thing might be said of every other civilized 


nation under the sun.” He adds: 


“or 


rhe progress of invention during the nineteenth century, by 
increasing the facilities of communication, has increased the op- 
portunities of every country for becoming acquainted with the 
best thought and action of every other. We are seeing the ful- 
filment of the ancient prediction that ‘Many shall run to and fro, 
and knowledge shall be increased.’ ‘There is now such frequent 
intercourse between Europe and America, between Europe and 
its colonies, and between the various peoples of Europe itself 
that it is possible. as never before, for foreign experience to be 
utilized for the benefit of reform and progress at home. No one 
will doubt that in this interchange of ideas America is contribu- 
ting her fair share, particularly by the stimulating example of 
the vigor and industry which she has thrown into the task of ex- 
ploiting the resources of a vast territory. But the time has not 
yet come, tho many of her sons seem to regard it as already ar- 
rived, when Columbia may assume the chair of professor of 
everything to the world at large.” 


RESULTS OF IRRIGATION. 


ORD BYRON, who had the reputation of caring more for 
some other liquids than for water, remarks, nevertheless, 
in “Don Juan’ 


that “till taught by pain, men really know not 
what good water’s worth,” and warns the reader that in a parch- 
ing desert “you'd wish yourself where Truth is--in a well.” In 
our Western country the settler is finding that he can do still 
Robert T. Hill, of 
The World's 


Work: “The sterile and hopeless-looking soil of the desert, 


better —he can bring the well to the desert. 


the United States Geological Survey, says, in 

















MAP OF HUMID, SEMI-ARID, AND ARID REGIONS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


when artificially watered, is apparently more fertile than that 
region where rainfall is abundant. There is no nobler spectacle 
than a dreary waste converted into an emerald oasis by water 
artificially applied, and in the desert may be seen some of the 
most profitable and skilful agriculture in the world. The wheat- 
fields of Utah and Sonora, the great cotton-farms of Coahuila, 
the alfalfa valleys of the Rio Grande, and the orchards of Cali- 
fornia are all inspiriting examples. ‘The transformation made 
in the desert where irrigation has been possible is marvelous, 
and in one instance—in southern California—has resulted in the 
development of communities of great wealth and culture, where 
the ideals of perfect conditions for existence are as nearly at- 
tained as possible.” 

Mr. Frederick Haynes Newell, who has been continuously en- 
gaged for the last twelve years in conducting investigations of 
the extent to which the arid regions can be reclaimed by irriga- 
tion, ascertaining the cost and capacity of reservoirs, measuring 
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the flow of rivers useful for power, irrigation, and other indus- 
trial purposes, and mapping the artesian or underground waters, 
has just written 


an exhaustive book on the subject. He says: 


“One-third of the whole United States, exclusive of Alaska and 
outlying possessions, consists of vacant public land. One of the 
greatest economic questions before our people is that relating to 
the utilization of this vast area, much of which has a rich soil 
and under good: management is capable of sustaining a large 
population, while, if neglected, there will continue to be only 
widely separated ranches and nomadic herdsmen. As the con- 
trol of the vacant public lands is now tending, these areas are 
not being made available for the creation of the largest number 
of homes. 

“This matter is one not merely of local interest to the West, 
but is of even greater concern to the East, and to all who are de- 
pendent upon the manufacturing and transporting interests, as 
well as to the farmers who supply all of these workers with food. 
The widening of settlement in the West means a rapidly increas- 
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MAP OF VACANT PUBLIC LAND. 

ing market for goods manufactured in the East and transported 
tothe West. With more people engaged in making the finished 
articles and carrying them to the West, there comes a larger and 
larger demand for agricultural products, especially those raised 
near the manufacturing centers. In short, the prosperity of the 
whole country follows the upbuilding of any considerable por- 
tion.” 


It is reckoned that by irrigation land enough can be reclaimed 
to provide food and homes for a population greater than that of 
our whole.country to-day. All the irrigation that can be done by 
the small means at the command of private individuals, however, 
is now in operation, and the further reclamation of the arid lands 


must be undertaken by the Government. Says Mr. Newell: 


“In comparison with such a possible development every other 
project or public work which the Government is asked to under- 
take seems indeed insignificant. The dead and profitless des- 
erts need only the magic touch of water to make arable lands 
that will afford farms and homes for the surplus people of our 
overcrowded Eastern cities, and for that endless procession of 
home seekers filing through Castle Garden. 

“The national Government, the owner of these arid lands, is 
the only power competent to carry this mighty enterprise toa 
successful conclusion, to divide the reclaimed lands into small 
farms for actual settlers and home-builders only, and to provide 
water for the settlers at a price sufficient merely to reimburse 
the cost of the work. 

“When the plans for irrigation suggested by President Roose- 
velt and Secretary Hitchcock are carried out, every section of 
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this country will be benefited. The East and Middle West will 
find in that regenerated empire a market for machinery and 
manufactured products of every description; the South will find 
ready sale for the fa 

brics of her cotton- —= 
while the 
farmers of the re- 
claimed regions will 
send the cereal pro- 
ducts of their acres 
across the Pacific to 
the swarming mil- 
lions of the Orient.” 


The Homeseeker 
and Inv (Chi- 








looms; 


estor 





cago) says: 


‘*Eastern 
ents of 


oppon- 
government 
aid to irrigation pro- 
jects seem to labor 
under the mistake of 
thinking that the 
supporters of irriga- 
tion contemplate a 
raid on the national 
treasury. It is feared 
in some quarters that 
vast sums of money, 
not otherwise appro- 
priated, are to be 











WELL AT WOONSOCKET, SOUTH DAKOTA, 
drawn out for im- !HROWING A 3-INCH STREAM TO A HEIGHT 
provements that are OF OF Tere: 


in certain respects lo- 
cal in character; that the reclamation of arid lands is to be made 
a public enterprise similar to the improvement of rivers and 
harbors, and paid for out of the general fund. 

“It is unnecessary at this time to determine whether the irri- 
gation of desert areas is not work quite as much of a national 
public character as the innumerable river and harbor improve- 
ments that are now undertaken by the general Government. 
The matter now under discussion is the bill before Congress 
which proposes to appropriate the receipts from the sale of public 
lands in certain States and Territories to the construction of irri- 
gation works for the reclamation of arid districts in those States 
and Territories. In other words, money realized from Govern- 
ment property in the West is to be used in improving that prop- 
erty. 

“Senator Hansbrough cleared up the matter in his speech, 
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-_The Omaha World-Herald. 
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Showed that, in a sense, the sections benefited would pay for the 
improvements; that it was a measure affecting one-third of the 
States and Territories of the Union, and that in thirty years at 
least 40,000,000 acres of desert land would be redeemed and 
brought under cultivation. The project is worthy of considera- 
tion for the reason that it contemplates a great public improve- 
ment without dipping into the national treasury in a way that 
has been done heretofore to meet the expenses of nearly all im- 
portant public works.” 


A SILVER CURRENCY FOR THE PHILIPPINES. 


HE plan of the Senate subcommittee on the Philippines to 
issue a silver currency in the archipelago does not receive 
much support from the press of either party. The committee has 
recommended a special coin, containing about the same quan- 
tity of silver as the Mexican dollar, to be maintained at a gold 
value of fifty cents. The independent papers seem a unit against 
the plan, and some of the Democratic press are outspoken in 
their opposition. For instance, the Atlanta Constitution (Dem.) 
says: 


“Consistency with past declarations regarding silver and its 
coinage into ‘fifty-cent’ dollars does not deter the Republicans 
from going boldly into this new-fangled scheme. They want to 
win the coming elections and they are especially anxious to re- 
cover lost ground in the West. ‘This tub to the silver whale they 
believe is their last and best chance to those ends. 

“What the Democrats will do concerning this strange play by 
the Republicans can not now be foretold, but we may be sure 
that it will not get through the gantlet of their criticism with- 
out full and clarifying exposure.” 


The Indianapolis Sen/ine/, the strongest silver paper of the 
Middle West, thinks the adoption of a silver currency will cause 
“an embarrassment of commerce and possibly shortage of money 
when legal tender is needed,” and continues: 


“Moreover, it will prove an obstacle to commerce with this 
country to have a different sort of coin there, issued by the 
United States and bearing the impress of sovereignty of the 
United States, yet measured by a standard differing from that 
which measures the other coins of the United States. The Phil- 
ippine dollar will be larger than ours, and of greater intrinsic 
value, but will have a money value of only about one-half of 
ours. This is an absurdity that we can hardly afford to put into 
operation.” 


The Republican press seem to be divided in their opinions. 
The New York Press (Rep.) thinks that the Bryanism as shown 














FACING A BIG RESPONSIBILITY. 
—The Philadelphia Inquirer. 
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in the Senate’s currency plan “will be put out of business so far 
as it concerns the Philippine currency” by sound provision 
made by the House. The New York /inanczer thinks it “ would 
have a tendency to reopen the silver question to an extent which 
might have a disturbing influence upon our currency situation,” 
and adds: 


“In view of the fact that Japan and the United States have, as 
above noted, failed in their efforts to provide a substitute for the 
Mexican dollar in the Far East, tho this substitute had greater 
value, it would seem unwise for this Government now to under- 
take to repeat its costly experimentation of 1873, and to provide 
a new coin in the expectation of its replacing the Mexican, even 
tho this new coin should compare favorably, as regards weight, 
uniformity, and workmanship, with the Mexican. The Filipinos 
who handle money are apparently satisfied with the coin which 
they have used for so long a time, and many of them, as well as 
the Chinese, are attached to the Spanish coins, and especially 
the now demonetized Ferdinand Carolus piaster, tho it weighs 
only 413.76 grains. In order to make the proposed American- 
Filipino dollar popular, limited legal-tender privileges might 
have to be imparted to it, otherwise it would circulate wholly on 
the basis of its bullion value, as is intended by the proposed law, 
and be accepted at this valuation in all commercial transactions 
as is the Mexican coin. The Chinese would be likely to ‘chop’ 
the new dollar as freely as they did the United States and the 
Japan trade-dollars, and as they have done the Mexican. Muti- 
lation of the coin would make it valuable only for bullion, and 
this would destroy any Jegal-tender quality that might be im- 
parted to it. In order to provide for the coinage of the new 
dollar, the mintage facilities in Manila would have to be improved 
and the metal provided for supplies of the mint unless coinage 
should be conducted in the United States. This would add 
greatly to the cost of the experiment.” 


The Louisville Post (Ind. Dem.) thinks that “it will help to 
restore the silver States to allegiance to the Republican party, 
and pile a few more clods on the grave of Mr. Bryan’s pet 
issue.” The Chicago Chronic/e (Dem.) says it “is a very sen- 
sible thing to do; but the doing of it ought not to be postponed 
for two or three years.” The Western mining States seem to be 
in favor of the plan. The Denver Repudlican (Silver Rep.) 
thinks the use of silver as money “will increase the use of silver 
dollars in the Far East, and affect the price of the metal all over 
the world.” The Salt Lake 7e/egram says: 


“We hope the measure may go through. This country does 
not want to imitate the insane mistake of England in putting 
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—The Minneapolis Journal. 
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India on a gold basis, The Orientals know nothing about gold 
and do not need to. Plenty of silver will spell prosperity for 
the Philippines, will make a market for the product of American 
mines, and leave us our gold volume for home uses. We have 
occasion for every dollar’s worth of it within the United States.” 





AMERICAN VIEWS OF THE RHODES WILL. 


HE new kind of education that is to be brought about by 
using an old institution in a new way, as provided for in 
the will of Cecil Rhodes, has stirred up a vast deal of comment 
on this side of the water. Unlike most educational gifts, schol- 
arship is not its main purpose, and, indeed, seems to have been 
little considered. ‘Serious students who go abroad,” notes the 
New York Wor/d, “practically always seek the German univer- 
sities,” but the beneficiaries of the Rhodes scholarships are to go 
to Oxford. ‘hither will go five students from Germany, a 
larger number, probably, from the British colonies, and nearly 
a hundred from the United States—two from each State and Ter- 
ritory. ‘The students are to be chosen on the basis of scholar- 
ship, love of outdoor sports, manly qualities, and moral charac- 
ter, the latter to include the quality of leadership; and his hope 
was that this intermingling of British, German, and American 
youth will in time lead to such ‘‘a good understanding between 
England, Germany, and the United States” as “will secure the 
peace of the world.” Each student is to receive $1,500 a year for 
three years, a sum that is expected to be sufficient to pay all the 
expenses of the college year. 


Mr. Rhodes’s scheme “shows, to begin with,” observes the 
New York Evening Post, “the confidence of a very shrewd and 
absolutely unsentimental promoter of vast financial schemes, in 
what is usually regarded as a dilettante and ultra-academic edu- 
cation,” and the New York 77zdune recalls that Rhodes once had 
a similar plan for “‘a great South African university, which 
should receive young men from the Cape, from Natal, from Rho- 
desia, from the Transvaal, and from the Orange State, and by 
educating them together should inspire them with a community 
of thought and thus powerfully conduce to the harmony and uni- 
fication of South Africa.” ‘Others have given more” for educa- 
tional plans, remarks the Pittsburg Gaze¢/e, “but the bequest 


” 


of the colossus is the only one looking to international unity— 
the only one with a distinctly political aim and purpose, tho 
using for its accomplishment the same means as are used by the 
others for human good.” 

Yet some objections are heard. ‘The idea “seems somewhat 
visionary,” thinks the Pittsburg Post, and the New York Amer- 
ican and’ Journal says: ‘Cecil Rhodes’s will shows his noble 
side, but the world is not to be revolutionized nor the stream of 
its political and economic tendencies to be deeply affected by 
college scholarships.” ‘No one man, however influential, re- 
sourceful, and opulent, can contribute very much to the ‘good 
understanding’ of nations,” declares the Philadelphia Ledger, 
and it adds that “the tides in the affairs of men sometimes run 
much too strongly toward international misunderstandings for 
the collective efforts of all peaceably disposed persons to stay or 
sensibly moderate.” It occurs to the Philadelphia Press and the 
New York 7imes that Mr. Rhodes might have furthered his pur- 
pose still more by providing for the bringing of English, Ger- 
man, Australian, and South African youth to American univer- 
sities, and they ask what American of great fortune will supply 
this lack. 





Seamen’s Opinion of the Ship Subsidy.— Many 
persons may believe that the seamen of the United States ap- 
prove of the ship subsidy bill, but the impression that Zhe Coast 
Seamen's Journal gives is that those on the Pa.:‘c coast are 
against it. This journal is published weekly in San [rancisco 
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Commenting on the pass- 
ing of the bill by the Senate, it ironically congratulates that 
branch, but it hardly knows “whether upon its indifference to 
public sentiment or upon its subserviency to political policy.” It 
adds: 


“The overshadowing point is that the highest legislative body 
of the country has been hoodwinked or dragooned into the adop- 
tion of a measure which throughout its long course has been em- 
phatically condemned, the more strongly the better it has been 
known, by almost every element of press and public. The only 
elements that have ever favored it are those which stood to profit 
immediately by it and a few papers afflicted with protection 
mania.” 


“Upon what meat doth this our Senate feed, that it hath grown 
so great in its contempt for the country?” the same paper asks. 
It seems wrought up over two facts: first, that the statement of 
purpose, in the original subsidy bill, to “provide seamen for 
government use when necessary,” was changed in the Frye sub- 
sidy bill to “To provide for ocean mail service between the 
United States and foreign countries, and the common defense, 
to promote commerce and to encourage the deep-sea fisheries ” ; 
and, secondly, over the defeat of the amendment to employ 
Americans in preference to Chinese in the Pacific trade: 


“The final action of the Senate was a fitting climax to a long 
course of bald-headed humbug. However, the ship subsidy bill 
is not yet law. It has another river to cross. Before it gets 
through the hands of the gentlemen in the cther wing there will 
be a good deal more said on the subject.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


GENERAL MA didn’t prove as good a fighter as some members of the 
mothers’ congress.— 7he Sioux City Journadl. 

IF General Miles thinks so highly of his pacification plan, he might try it 
on the War Department.— 7he Detroit Free Press. 

GENERAL MILES is a grandpa, but he certainly doesn’t show the charac- 
teristics of the foxy variety.—7%e Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


IT would seem that General Miles might have an opportunity totry his 
pacification plan on that new grandson.—7he Washington Post. 


THERE are no foreigners in Oklahoma, altho the Indian is beginning to 
be looked upon as a kind of alien.—7he St. Louis Globe- Democrat. 


Ii has long been suspected that there was something rotten in Denmark, 
but it was not supposed to be Christmas.— 7he Kansas City Journal. 


THE man who borrows money borrows trouble. The man who lends 
money doesn’t need to borrow trouble.— 7he Somerville (Mass.) Journal. 


“WHEN I last saw Binks he was hustling after a political job.” 
have got it now, for you never see him hustling any more.”- 
Herald. 


POSSIBLY his residence ina barn may inspire Mr. Bryan with more con- 
fidence in the stable character of the Government.—7%e Aansas City 
Journal, 


“He must 
The Baltimore 


Ir is hinted in London that the object of Fieid-Marshal Wolseley’s visit 
to South Africa is to inform the Boers that war is over.—T7he Pittsburg 
Gazetle. 

So King Edward has revived the custom of snuff-taking. King Edward 
is given to reviving obsolete customs. Another custom which is fast be- 
coming obsolete, and which he is particularly interested in keeping alive, is 
the king custom.—7%e Loutsville Courier-Journal, 


IT is reported on reliable authority that the Amalgamated Association 
of Bulgarian Brigands. has petitioned the Sublime Porte for a subsidy. 
There is nothing new, of course, in the arguments advanced. The petition 
sets forth the number of men emploved, the high rate of wages, and the 
consequent high standard of living, and the amount of business done, which 
shows a gratifying increase over the corresponding period of any prece- 
ding year. It is pointed out, however, that this phenomenal prosperity, 
now the wonder of the world, can not continue without government aid. 
Without a subsidy, it is claimed, the Bulgarian brigand must quickly sink 
to the level of the pauper brigands of Greece and Sicily. The attention of 
the Sublime Porte is also called to the fact that the money earned in this 
industry remains in the country and is spent to develop the home market. 
In this respect it differs radically from the money, if any, used to pay 
creditors, which is at once sent abroad. It is even suggested that if the 
subsidy were made large enough the Bulgarian brigands might be able to 
live on it in comfort without robbing any foreign travelers at all, thereby 
increasing the popularity of Bulgaria among tourists and relieving the 
Sublime Porte from the possibility of grave international complications. 
The Sultan is said to have received the Bulgarian deputation graciously 
and expressed his regret that, in the present state of Turkish finances, 
there would be nothing doing — Puck. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


A MOVEMENT TO DEVELOP SOUTHERN 
LITERATURE. 


2° a convention of Southern men neld recently in Charleston, 
d S. C., a movement was inaugurated to establish a vast book 
manufactory and publishing house in the South. A general 
committee on organization was appointed, consisting of several 
of the foremost men of each Southern State. Atlanta was chosen 
as provisional headquarters, and the city in which the factories 
and corporation will be established will be decided upon later. 
The capital is limited to $5,000,000, and operations are to begin 
when ten percent. is paid in. Each State will have a director 
upon the board, and it is hoped to unite a strong body of busi- 
ness men and educators. William C. Chase, chairman of the 
general committee on organization, is quoted as follows in the 
Atlanta Journal: 


‘ 

*‘No private concern can possibly cope with the present condi- 
tions. The sole hope of successful competition rests in the es- 
tablishment of an enterprise owned and controlled by the gen- 
eral public, whose interests it is necessarily formed to protect 
and improve. 

“Southern men will no longer delegate the molding of thought 
and education to those who have for fifty years persistently, even 
cruelly, ignored the desires and interests of Southern people. 
During all of these years, in which these concerns have been 
callous to appeals and threats alike, the South has suffered inju- 
ries that are beyond possible excuse or pardon. Millionsof money 
have been taken for books that were often offensive to the people. 

“The South has advanced as no other section of the Union in 
the development of her material resources, but by neglecting her 
mental resources and failing to encourage the abilities of her 
people, she has lost fully fifty years of advantage; and instead 
of controlling the forces of literature and learning in America as 
she did fifty years ago, she is looked upon to-day as the weakest 
portion of the Union; and finds herself, as to education, etc., the 
object of charitable concern of other sections of the Union, and 
is paying dearly and bitterly the tribute of her prodigality. 
‘These are plain words, but the situation demands blunt facts. 

‘“‘In the direct matter of text-books for schools, the South is in 
bondage, practically. The present generation is, if anything, 
more servile to text-books than its predecessor. ‘The books used 
relate so little of the South that, like unlettered races, our real 
story is mere tradition, handed down from father to son and 
mother to daughter. 

“One of the leading statisticians of the South has asserted 
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that we have to-day one hundred capable writers in the South 
to one a half a century ago; and as we guided the national 
thought at that period, could our writers of the present find rec- 
ognition, through some great publishing house, we would again 
enjoy the envied prestige. 

“The literary lethargy existing in the South, and the pitiable 
lack of appreciation of the efforts of Southern writers, is due to 
the fact that the manufacturing and publishing of books are al- 
most entirely controlled by concerns outside of the South. ‘These 
concerns accept only such manuscripts as commercially and, 
worse still, politically, conform to their views. 

“The South has produced over 10,000 writers, orators, and 
statesmen, physicians, divines, artists, musicians, lawyers, in- 
ventors, financiers, and other men and women of conspicuous 
talent, ability, and genius; but we seek in vain to find any con- 
siderable number of them included in the list of eminent Ameri- 
cans in any line of achievement. The persistence in ignoring 
the South by the publishers in common merits the rebuke of the 
entire country, and that it will be properly dealt with there can 
be no doubt. 

“Fifty years of Southern effort will now take the place of the 
lost half-century marked by idleness, and worse—neglect. In 
1950 those who are so fortunate as to live in the South will enjoy 
the distinction of possessing a literary and educational excel- 
lence equal to the superlative of any people on the globe. All 
lands will be honored to have in their homes and schools books 
written and published in the South. 


Compare such a brilliant 
gratification to the gloom of to-day.” 

The plan outlined is not viewed with approval by the Northern 
press. ‘The New York Sv thinks that “*the consequence would 
be that Southern literature would suffer in the general esteem, 
rather than be benefited, by the attempt at artificial stimulation. 
A literature must grow of itself; it can not be forced by hot- 
house methods.” ‘The New York 7imes Saturday Review de- 
clares that the whole enterprise is a typical illustration of * pro- 
vincialism.” i 


“There is no such thing as ‘Southern literature,’ 


it says: 


“There are Southern writers who have taken Southern sub- 
jects and produced literature. But, just in proportion to the 
success with which they have treated them, their works tran- 
scend local limitations and become part of the literature of the 
English language. As a matter of fact, writers of Southern 
birth or residence, who have taken their themes from their sur- 
roundings, have been, during the last generation, among the 
most important contributors to American literature. But we 
gravely doubt whether any of these will be found on the ‘list’ 
of the Southern publishing company. Wecan not imagine that 
Mr. Cable, or Mr Page, or Miss Murfree, or Miss Johnston, to 
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name the latest recruit to their ranks, or even Mr. Harris, to 
name a writer who happens to live in Atlanta, would care to nar- 
row their field or their pretensions by publishing in circumstances 

lich would seem to constitute an appeal to readers on the 
ground of a local patriotism rather than of literary merit. It has 
been observed in world’s fairs that no exhibitrix will allow her 
products to be exposed in the ‘Woman’s Building,’ provided she 
can get them exhibited anywhere else, where they will be en- 
tered in a wider competition, and held subject to more general 
standards. Similarly, we should not expect a writer to desire to 
be published and ‘encouraged’ as a ‘Southern’ writer unless it 
were because otherwise he could not get himself published at 
all. This disinclination, if it exists, is not auspicious for the 
pecuniary, any more than for the literary, success of a ‘Southern 
Publishing Company.’ ” 





EDMUND GOSSE’S ESTIMATE OF VICTOR 
HUGO. 


aera HUGO died on May 22, 1885, and the elaborate and 

impressive celebrations in Paris a few weeks ago were 
held, as all the world knows, in commemoration of the hundredth 
anniversary of his birth, Edmund Gosse, however, the eminent 
English critic, suggests that it is hardly appropriate to “speak 
of any one as dead until his voice is silent,” and he declares that 
to him at least this centenary seemed to mark the solemn funeral, 
at the age of one hundred years, of Victor Hugo. Every year 
since 1885, he observes, “the ghost of Hugo has published a 
thick new volume in prose and verse,” and only with the last 
book of poems, completing his posthumous works, can it be said 
that the existence of this writer, as a living force, has ceased. 
Mr. Gosse (writing in Zhe Cosmopolitan Magazine, April) con- 
tinues as follows: 

‘To the nineteenth century in France he [Victor Hugo] was 
what Voltaire had been to the eighteenth. That is to say, an 
absolutely momentous power, extending so far in so many direc- 
tions as to pass outside the bounds of convenient definition. To 
ask whether Hugo had any influence on letters in his own coun- 
try is like asking whether, if the Atlantic Ocean were let into the 
Great Sahara, it would have any influence there. In the first 
place, he was original to a quite extraordinary degree. It is diffi- 
cult to point to any modern writer, at least any writer of the last 
two centuries, who owes so little to preceding forms of expression 
as Hugo does. He cultivated a sort of graceful fealty to Vergil, 
which was rather like the tribute of a dish of fruit which some 
great chieftain may think it courteous to send once a year toa 
nominal head of his clan; but, asa matter of fact, Victor Hugo 
owed little or nothing to Vergil. In his own country he had been 
preceded in his revolution against the prevailing languor of 
poetry by Chateaubriand, by Lamartine, by Vigny; but when 
the moment came and the age was ripe, it was the trumpet-note 
of Hugo’s celebrated formula, and not the voices of his elders, 
that broke down the walls of the classical Jericho. . . 

“There are many reasons, which even an Anglo- Saxon can 
appreciate, for the amazing vogue of Hugo. He has had thou- 
sands of imitators, but not one of them has contrived to give 
anything of the Hugonian impression of life in its fulness. Hugo 
sees everything enormous and distended, exuberant and colos- 
sal, but he preserves alongside of this dangerous tendency a 
sense of harmony, almost of logic, which prevents it from being 
too obviously preposterous. We are prepared to laugh, but 
something makes us grow serious as we listen; the smile dies 
away and we kindle with admiration, terror, and joy. It is the 
evidence of splendid vitality which carries us on, which drags 
us unwillingly in the train of Victor Hugo, which induces us to 
throw up our hands and resign ourselves to this tremendous and 
astounding tide of energy. If he seemed to force the note, or, as 
people say, ‘worked himself up,’ we could easily turn from him 
with a smile, with a shrug. But that is impossible. The spon- 
taneity of the man isirresistible. The fountain of his song leaps 
and gushes and flows forth in all directions; we can but sail 
upon it. It takes us out of sight of shore, it tosses us on that 
luminous and buoyant ocean which is the personal genius of 
Victor Hugo. ‘This extraordinary amplification of everything— 
in which the pig becomes a rhinoceros, the lizard a crocodile, and 
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the breeze a simoon—was noted as early as 1826 by Sainte-Beuve 
as a danger to Hugo. But it really proved to be one of the most 
useful and the most predominant of his characteristics, and of 
immense advantage to his influence.” 


Not the least part of the literary achievement of Victor Hugo, 
Mr. Gosse declares, were his lyrics, written while he was still 


young, “some of the most refined that were ever composed, so 





























AN EARLY PORTRAIT OF VICTOR HUGO 
This portrait of Victor Hugo is interesting because it shows him at the 
zenith of his fame and creative power. It is a remarkably fine example of 
the art of photography in the years of its infancy, being taken in 1853 dur- 
ing the poet’s exile in Jersey. 


human and sweet, so melodious and simple, that the eyes fill with 


tears of pleasure to read them.” He adds: 


‘I think that the ordinary reader of Hugo, even in France, 
has a little forgotten what manner of singer he was from 1830 to 
1840, and how great a part of his influence was built up upon his 
devotion to beauty, upon the intoxication of his Helden 4s and 
unobtrusive melodies. He went much farther than this; he be- 
came one of the wonders of the age. He grew to possess such 
sovereign power over language that Shakespeare alone was his 
equal in the transfiguration of images and the processional pomp 
of metaphors. He reached such.a point of mastery over the ab- 
stract idea that he realized the gift of Mephistopheles to Faust, 
and every thought, every aspect of mortality, appeared to him 
at will clothed as a concrete object with color and light and form. 
After the downfall of the empire—and even for some years before 
it—Hugo became an accredited seer, a sort of unofficial Ezekiel 
or unattached Isaiah. But he never, or seldom, regained those 
‘wood notes wild’ which had thrilled his earliest admirers with 
ecstasy, and from which all that is most truly poetical in the 
literature of France for the last seventy years is lineally de- 
scended.” 

In view of the wonderful influence of Hugo over French litera- 
ture, it may seem strange that he has made so little impression 
upon English and American poetry and prose. ‘“ Heine, Tolstoy, 
and Ibsen,” Mr. Gosse confesses, “during the same half-century, 
have left a far deeper impact upon Anglo-American literature 
than Victor Hugo.” The reasons for this are given by the Eng- 
lish critic as follows: 


“The reforms which Hugo carried out between 1827 and 1835 








were momentous in France, because they were extremely needed, 
but they were without importance to England, because England 
no longer required them. The gates were closed in France; 
they were massive: portals of solid bronze, and needed the 
strength of a Hercules and the vigor of a Samson to break them 
in. Victor Hugo rose in his giant energy, and, with a song that 
was like a blast on the trumpet at his lips, he advanced and bat- 
tered them down. They fell, with a clangor which echoed 
through the whole of France and far into the neighboring Latin 
kingdoms. But in England, in 1830, there were no gates to bat- 
ter. All the business of breaking down the classic barriers had 
been done thirty years earlier by Wordsworth and Coleridge. If 
France had produced her‘ Lyrical Ballads’ in 1798, she would 
not have required her‘ Feuilles d’ Automne’ in 1831. If she had 
borne the brunt of Romantic battle under Byron in 1812, if she 
had endured the ecstasies of liberated song with Shelley in 1816, 
if the harmonious secrets of antiquity had been revealed to her 
in perfect form by a Keats in 1820, the feeling with which she 
greeted the dramas and lyrics of Hugo would have been full of 
admiration and joy, but not of astonishment. These books would 
have delighted every instructed reader, but they could not have 
caused a revolution.” 





A PLEA FOR AN “ORGANIZED” THEATER. 


Af the close of a memorable journey of the Comédie Fran- 

gaise to England in 1878, Matthew Arnold wrote a charac- 
teristic essay in which he took the view that the visit of the 
French company would be fruitless unless it left Englishmen 
’ the theater. Brander Mat- 
thews, professor of dramatic literature in Columbia University, 
sees the same need now as then for the “organization ” of the 
theater in the English-speaking world, and points to the revival 


with a strong desire to ‘organize’ 


in England of the demand for a national theater as an evidence 
of renewed interest in this question. At the same time, he is 
far from ready to admit that there is any serious decline in the 
modern drama. He says (in Zhe North American Review, 
March) : 


“ Apparently the theater is flourishing ; never were there more 
playhouses than there are to-day, and never were these various 
places of amusement more thickly thronged with playgoers, 
pleased with the entertainment proffered to them. ‘There is no 
denying the sumptuousness, the propriety, and even the beauty 
of the scenery and costumes and decorations set before us on the 
stage nowadays. ‘There is no doubt that we have many oppor- 
tunities for observing acting which attains to a high level of 
technical accomplishment, even if actual inspiration and indis- 
pensable genius are as rare in the twentieth century as they have 
been in all its predecessors.” 


In the light of these facts, it may be inquired: What need is 
there for any modification of the situation? Why can not the 
stage be let alone to take care of itself? To these questions Pro- 
fessor Matthews replies that the serious defect in the theatrical 
management of to-day is that it is “governed too much by purely 
commercial considerations,” and that dramatic art “is the only 
one of the arts which is compelled to pay its own way, and which 
is forced to make its own living under conditions which limit its 


exertions to what is immediately profitable.” He continues: 


“So long as the theater is left to the operation of the law of 
supply and demand, it is idle to look for a manager who will 
make it his business to produce plays which he knows can not be 
forced into a long run, and who will take pleasure in presenting 
the masterpieces of dramatic literature as they ought to be pre- 
sented. Without a subsidy or an endowment or financial support 
of some kind, he could hardly hope to pay his expenses. 

The manager has to present the kind of play which is calculated 
to please the largest number of possible spectators, and he will 
be likely to shrink from the kind of play which would appeal to 
a small public only, which can not be forced into a long run, and 
which does not lend itself to circus-methods of booming. In 
fact, the conditions of the theater being what they are now in 
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New York and in London, the wonder is that the level of the 
stage is not lower than it is actually, and that the more intelli- 
gent playgoers ever have an opportunity to see anything other 
than spectacle and sensation. That we have a chance now 
and then to behold plays of a more delicate workmanship and 
of a more poetic purpose, is due partly to the courage and the 
liberality of certain of the managers, and partly to the honorable 
ambition of certain of the actors and actresses, seeking occasion 
for the exercise of their art in a wider range of characters.” 


In considering remedies for the evils of the present theatrical 
system, Professor Matthews takes the view that state aid, in this 
country at least, is neither desirable nor possibie, and he cites 
the government building at the Chicago World’s Fair as a dis- 
astrous example of government incompetency in the domain of 
the fine arts. Municipal endowment is open to the same objec- 
tions. ‘‘No lover of the drama,” says Professor Matthews, 
“would face with composure the prospect of a municipal theater 
in New York, where Tammany could turn it over to the control 
of some uncultured spoilsman.” He adds: 


“It is not by seeking government aid that the problem of the 
theater can be solved in the United States or in Great Britain. 
Those who wish to do something for the drama must rely on 
themselves, taking pattern by those who have been able to ac. 
complish wonders for the elevation of music. When this decision 
is once reached, the question is easier of answer. What is it we 
really want, after all? We want to find a retort to the manager 
who tells us that he can not afford to attempt certain more deli- 
cate forms of dramatic art, or to present the masterpieces of the 
drama as they ought to be presented. We want to help this 
manager to accomplish that which the existing purely commer- 
cial conditions of the theater prevent him from attempting. 
What has to be done is to come to the aid of the drama, just as 
the owners of the Metropolitan Opera-House came to the aid of 
CHB OPOTO. . ss eas 
[he same problem presented itself in Vienna and in Berlin, 
in spite of the fact that there were state-aided theaters in both 
cities ; and the solution discovered by the Germans is at the sery- 
ice of the Americans and the British. It is very simple, but it 
is perfectly satisfactory. A body of subscribers raises a sum of 
money sufficient to pay the rent of a theater, and they then turn 
the theater over rent-free to a manager who will pledge himself 
to conduct it along certain lines, and to accord certain privileges 
to the subscribers. The manager will try to make the theater 
pay him a profit, and he will try to attract the public; but it will 
be rather the smaller public that likes the better class of play 
than the larger public that is more easily pleased by sensation 
and by spectacle. With a subsidy equivalent to his rental, the 
manager would bind himself to give up the habit of unbroken 
runs,—-the practise of acting the same play six and seven and 
eight times a week. He would be able to return to the earlier 
custom of the English-speaking theater,—that of a nightly 
change of bill, such as we still expect at the opera and such as 
we find at the Théatre Frangais in Paris, at the Lessing Theater 
in Berlin, and at the Volkstheater in Vienna.” 


“er 


The promoters of such a plan as is here outlined, declares Pro- 
fessor Matthews, should be “practical men, taking a common- 
sense view and trying to improve the conditions of the actual 


” 


theater.” The greatest difficulty before them would be that of 
finding a “fit manager, who must be a man of taste, of tact, of 
experience, of executive ability, and of sufficient means to sup- 
port the enterprise.” Professor Matthews concludes : 


“er 


hese suggestions may seem very commonplace ; and it may 
be confessed at once that they are not epoch-making. They do 
not point toward any theatrical Utopia, nor do they promise any 
dramatic millennium. They propose to make an easy begin- 
ning, in the belief that the best way to get the attention and the 
assistance of the public-spirited is to show that an improvement 
is actually possible. When interest is aroused by the realization 
of a modest program such as is here set forth, then it will be time 
to be more ambitious. If the theater here outlined were success- 
fully established in New York, and if it had proved its utility, 
the first step would have been taken along the right path,—at 
the end of which there might loom an American rival of the 
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ThéAatre Frangais. This is a prediction which one need not be 
afraid to make, in spite of George Eliot’s remark that, ‘among 
all forms of mistake, prophecy is the most gratuitous.’ 


*“WALT WHITMAN’S CHILDREN.” 


T HE intimate personal relations of any man or woman are 

matters about which the outsider as a rule can know but 
little, and about which he instinctively feels that he’ has no right 
toinquire. At the same time, remarks Edward Carpenter, the 
radical English poet and essayist, ‘one can not help being con- 
scious that a person's general relations to the subject of sex are 
an important part of his temperament, personality, and mental 
outfit—so important that it is difficult or perhaps impossible to 
get a full understanding of his character without some knowl- 
edge on this side; and one feels, for instance, that a biography 
which ignores it is far from complete.” Going on to speak of 
Walt Whitman, whom he knew personally, Edward Carpenter 
says (in Zhe Reformer, London, February) : 


“In the case of Whitman, whose writings deal so much, both 
directly and indirectly, with the subject of sex, it seems all the 
more natural to wish to have some general outline of the author’s 
personal and intimate relations; and to suppose that such out- 
line, if rightly conceived, would be helpful toward a true under- 
standing of the poet. 

“There is, however, curiously little known in this respect 
about Whitman’s life. Every one is aware that he was never 
married—that is, in any formal or acknowledged way. His life 
after the Civil War was clouded by intermittent paralysis, bring- 
ing with it invalidism and infirmity; and of his history before 
his arrival in Washington, 7.¢., prior to the age of 44 or so—the 
period when he would be most likely to knit up such relations— 
only the barest outline is known. 

**Leaves of Grass,’ that extraordinary piece of self-revela- 
tion, gives us the mental attitude of the author. It would 
not of course be reasonable to suppose that all the personal utter- 
ances, of acts done, of passions expressed, of experiences lived 
through, or of individuals loved—which are to be found in 
‘Leaves of Grass’—are to be taken as literal records of things 
which actually happened to the author himself. They could 
hardly be gathered into a single life-time. Yet one can see that 
they are to be taken as experiences, e#/Aer actual or potential, 
for which his inner spirit was prepared—and as a record of 
things which he could freely accept, understand, and find place 
for.” 


At times, observes Mr. Carpenter, one can hardly avoid the 
conclusion in reading certain passages of Whitman's poetry that 
he is describing actual occurrences in his own life. ‘In a life so 
full and rich as Whitman’s there must have been many intimate 
personal experiences, of which the world knows nothing, and 


will know nothing.” He continues: 


“He [Whitman] has himself told his friends that he had chil- 
dren—and in a letter to J. Addington Symonds (dated roth Au- 
gust, 1890), he mentioned that he had had six. = 

“On the other hand it would be arash, and I think a wrong, 
conclusion to suppose that because Whitman had several chil- 
dren (out of the bounds of formal marriage), he was therefore a 
dissolute and uncontrolled person, much given to casual //azsovs 
with the opposite sex. We know nothing, as I have said, of the 
circumstances which led to these connections, nor have we the 
material for passing any judgment of the kind referred to 
if we were so disposed. 


even 
We know at any rate that in his later 
life Walt was singularly discreet, almost reserved, in his rela- 
tions with women; and in that very interesting interview with 
Pete Doyle, which is given by Dr. Bucke in his edition of ‘ Cala- 
mus’ —one of the best running accounts of Walt which we have 
—Pete says in one passage: ‘I never knew a case of Walt’s 
being bothered up by a woman. Walt was too clean, he 
hated anything which was not clean. No trace of any kind of 
dissipation in him. I ought to know about him those vears—we 
Were awful close together.” 


In conclusion, Edward Carpenter remarks on Whitman's warm 
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friendships for men, declaring that “in his poems we find his 
expressions of love toward men and toward women put prac- 
tically on an equality.” On this point he says: 

“Whether this large attitude toward sex, this embrace which 
seems to reach equally to the male and the female, indicates a 
higher development of humanity than we are accustomed to— 
a type super-virile, and so far above the ordinary man and 
woman that it looks upon both with equal eyes; or whether it 
merely indicates a personal peculiarity—this and many other 
questions collateral to the subject I have not touched upon. It 
has not been my object in making these remarks to enter into 
any vague speculations, but rather to limit myself to a few con- 
clusions which seemed clear and obvious and fairly demon- 
strable.” 





SCIENTIFIC PREDICTIONS IN FICTION. 
R. H. G. WELLS’S new book, “Anticipations,” in which 
an attempt is made scientifically to prophesy the devel- 
opment of civilization during the next century, opens up an inter- 
esting field for speculation and has suggested to several writers 
the important part that fiction has played in forecasting the tri- 
A correspondent of the London Pa// Mad/ 
Gazette recently called attention to “a very clear prevision of 


umphs of science. 


Marconi’s wireless telegraphy” in a drama by Calderon, the 
The passage referred to may be freely trans- 


lated as follows: “‘They say that when two instruments are 


Spanish dramatist. 


properly attuned together they communicate to each other the 
wind-borne echoes; touch the one instrument, and the winds ex- 
cite its fellow, tho none be near it.” A much closer approxima- 
tion to Marconi’s discovery, however, is to be found in the wri- 
tings of a contemporary of Calderon, Strada, the learned Jesuit 
historian, whose “‘ Prolusiones ” were published in Rome in 1624. 
Says the London Sfectatvor : 


“Strada tells us how two friends carried on their correspond- 
ence ‘by the help of a certain lodestone, which had such virtue 
in it that if it touched two several needles, when one of the 
needles so touched began to move, the other, tho at never so 
great a distance, moved at the same time and in the same man- 
ner.’ Of course the modern reader sees in this a premonition of 
our telegraph, in which the electric impulse, propagated in the 
older fashion along a wire or in the new way by a simple radia- 
tion in the ether, causes a magnetic needle to move according to 
the signals transmitted by the sender of the message. Strada 
went on to describe how these two friends made a kind of ‘alpha- 
betic telegraph,’ as one of the predecessors of the telephone ‘was 
called,—a dial-face with the letters of the alphabet round its 
edge, and a needle in the midst which could be made to point to 
any of them at will. These correspondents saw no need for 
wires, or even for the simpler apparatus which Mr. Marconi re- 
quires.. ‘When they were some hundreds of miles asunder, each 
of them shut himself up in his closet at the time appointed, and 
immediately cast his eye upon his dial-plate. If he had a mind 
to write anything to his friend, he directed his needle to every 
letter that formed the words which he had occasion for, making 
a little pause at the end of every word or sentence, to avoid con- 
fusion. The friend, in the mean while, saw his sympathetic 
needle moving of itself to every letter which that of his corre- 
spondent pointed at. By this means they talked together across 
a whole continent, and conveyed their thoughts to one another 
in an instant, over cities or mountains, seas or deserts.’ Even 
Mr. Marconi has not yet attained such simplicity as this, tho 
Professor Ayrton (as we lately pointed out) believes that we 
shall reach an even higher standard one day.” 


A classical instance of the novelist’s “intelligent anticipation ” 
of future scientific discoveries is afforded by Swift in “Gulliver's 


Travels.” In the third part of that work he describes the discov- 


ery of two satellites of Mars by the Laputan astronomers. 7¢ 


Spectator comments: 


“When Swift wrote, astronomy had not advanced greatly be- 
yond Huygens’s contentment with the twelve bodies—six plan- 





















ets and six satellites—which made up the ‘ perfect number ’ of the 
solar system. Certainly no one suspected that Mars had moons 
of its own. ‘Thus Swift made a very wild guess when he an- 
nounced of the Laputan philosophers: ‘They have likewise dis- 
covered two lesser stars or satellites, which revolve about Mars, 
whereof the innermost is distant from the center of the primary 
planet exactly three of his diameters, and the outermost five ; the 
former revolves in the space of ten hours, and the latter in 
twenty-one anda half.’ Not only were there no grounds for the 
prediction of two satellites, but such an estimate of their distance 
from the planet 
was unprece- 
dented: it was 
as if our moon 
should be within 
twenty thou- 
sand miles of 
the earth, and 
rise and_ set 
twice or thrice 
in the twenty- 
four hours. 
Nothing could 
be more improb- 
able. Yet in 1877 
Prof. Asaph 
Hall, with the 
great Washing- 
ton equatorial, 
actually discov- 
ered two tiny 
satellites of 
Mars, whose dis- 
tances from the 
planet are 1% 
and 3% diame- 
ters, whilst their 
periods are 7% 
and 30 hours re- 
spectively. The 
agreement with 
Swift’s guess is 
BERGERAC’S ANTICIPATION OF THE BALLOON, in the main 

—From a 17th Century Engraving. 

Courtesy of 7e Era (Philadelphia). 














so 
remarkable that 
it is hardly pos- 
sible to ascribe it to mere accident ; and yet these satellites are 
the merest points of light, which no telescope in existence before 
Herschel’s day could possibly have shown.” 


Many other similar anticipations are chronicled in the Phila- 
delphia ra (April). We quote as follows: 


“The law of gravitation was announced by Newton in the year 
1685. Had it not been foreseen by Shakespeare in 1609? At all 
events, in ‘Troilus and Cressida,’ he put these lines into the 
mouth of Cressida: 

But the strong base and building of my love 
Is as the very center of the earth, 
Drawing all things to it.—Act iv. sc. 2. 

“‘A contemporary of Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, anticipated the 
modern air-cushion. In ‘he Alchemist,’ he makes Sir Epicure 
Mammon, in enumerating the pleasures to be his when in pos- 
session of the philosopher’s stone, declare that 

I will have my beds blown, not stuffed ; 
Down is too hard. 

“In another play the same author credits the Dutch with an 

invention that foreshadows the Holland submarine boat: 
It is an automa, runs under water, 
With a snug nose, and has a nimble tail 
Made like an auger, with which tail she wriggles 
Between the coats of a ship, and sinks it straight. 

“In France, Cyrano de Bergerac showed himself full of scien- 
tific prescience. ‘The air-ship in which the hero of his ‘ Voyage 
to the Moon’ (1650) made his trip to that sphere was a pretty 
close foreshadowing of Montgolfier’s balloon, as will be seen 
from our illustration, made for an edition that long antedated the 
aeronaut. 

“In the same book he clearly foreshadowed the phonograph. 

“The supernatural being who acted as the hero’s guide gave 
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him for his entertainment some of the books made by the inhab- 
itants of the moon. ‘They were enclosed in boxes. This is what 
he saw and heard: 


“* On opening the box I found inside a concern of metal, some- 
thing like one of our watches, full of curious little springs and 
minute machinery. It was really a book, but a wonderful book 
that has no leaves or letters; a book, for the understanding of 
which the eyes are of no use—only the ears are necessary. When 
any one wishes to read, he winds up the machine with its great 
number of nerves of all kinds, and turns the pointer to the chap- 
ter he wishes to hear, when there comes out, as if from the mouth 
of a man or of an instrument of music, the distinct and various 
sounds which serve the Great Lunarians as the expression of 
language.’ . . 

‘“‘Among Fénelon’s Fables, written in 1690 for the instruction 
of Louis XIV.’s grandson, is one entitled ‘ Voyage Supposé,’ and 
among the supposititious marvels of which it is compact we read: 
‘There was no painter in all the country, but when they wished 
the portrait of a friend, or a picture representing some lovely 
landscape or other object, they put water into large basins of 
gold and silver, and made this water face the object they wished 
to paint. Very soon the water would congeal and become as the 
face of a mirror, where the image dwelt ineffaceably. ‘This could 
be carried wherever one pleased, and gave as faithful a picture 
as any mirror.’ ” 

“Is net this an anticipation of photography?” 


Great men of the imaginative temperament, observes 7he Era, 
build better than they know ; and “the world looks back and sees 
what they were striving for, what they were aiming at, tho they 
themselves knew it not, or only dimly recognized it.” 


THE BOOK BAROMETER. 
HREE new novels—‘If I were King,” “In the Fog,” and 
“The Fifth String ’”"—win a prominent place in the book- 
dealers’ reports for the month ending March 1. ‘The librarians’ 
reports show but slight change when compared with those of the 
preceding month. We quote the appended lists from Zhe 
World's Work (April) : 


BOOK-DEALERS’ REPORTS. 





1. The Right of Way—Parker. 16. Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch 
2. The Man from Glengarry—Con- —Hegan. 
nor. 17. The Benefactress—Anon. 
3. The Cavalier—Cable. 18. Cardigan— Chambers. 
4. Lazarre—Catherwood. 19. The Velvet Glove—Merriman. 
5. If I Were King—McCarthy. 20. D’ri and I—Bacheller. 


6. The Crisis—Churchill. 

7. In the Fog—Davis. 

8. The History of Sir Richard Cal- 
mad y—Malet. 

g. The Fifth String—Sousa. 

10. The Eternal City—Caine. 

11. Count Hannibal—Weyman. 

12. The Ruling Passion—Van Dyke. 

13. A Lily of France—Mason. 

14. Marietta—Crawford. 

15. Graustark—McCutcheon. 


21. Lives of the Hunted—Seton. 

22. Alice of Old Vincennes—Thomp- 
son. 

23. Circumstance-—-Mitchell. 

24. Truth Dexter—McCall. 

25. The Pines of Lory—Mitchell. 

26. At Large—Hornung. 

27. Tarry Thou Till 1 Come—Croly. 

28. The Red Chancellor—Magay. 

29. The Making of an American— 
Riis. 


30. The Methods of Lady Walderhurst—Burnett. 


LIBRARIANS’ REPORTS, 


1. The Right of Way —Parker. 

2. The Crisis—Churchill. 

3. Lazarre—Catherwood. 

4. The Cavalier—Cable. 

5. D’ri and 1—Bacheller. 

6. The Man from Glengarry—Con- 
nor, 

7. The Ruling Passion—Van Dyke. 

8. Blennerhasset-- Pidgin. 

g. Cardigan—Chambers. 

10. The Making of an American — 
Riis. 

11. Graustark —McCutcheon. 

12. The History of Sir Richard Cal- 
mady.—Malet. 

13. Lives of the Hunted— Seton. 

14. Up from Slavery— Washington. 

15. Marietta—Crawford. 


16. Alice of Old Vincennes—Thomp- 
son. 

17. The Life of R. L. Stevenson—Bal- 
four. 

18. The Benefactress—Anon. 

19. Eben Holden—Bacheller. 

20. If I Were King—McCarthy. 

2t. Tristram of Blent—Hope. 

22. The Tory Lover—Jewett. 

23. The Life of J. R. Lowell—Scudder. 

24. Life Everlasting—Fiske. 

25. A Sailor’s Log—Evans. 

26. Tarry Thou till I Come—Croly. 

27. The Helmet of Navarre—Runkle. 

28. The Christian—Caine. 

29. The Heroines of Fiction — 
Howells. 

30. The Octopus—Norris. 


The six most popular books of the month, as given in the list 
compiled by 7hke Bookman (April), are as follows: 


1. The Right of Way—Parker. 
2. Sir Richard Calmady—Malet. 
3. Audrey—Johnson. 


4. The Man from Glengarry—Connor. 
5. If I Were King.—McCarthy. 
6 { Lazarre—Catherwood. 

*) The Crisis—Churchill. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


DO PLANTS POSSESS MINDS? 


HE answer to this question depends largely on definition. 

If we regard manifestations of mind as including all phe- 
nomena of movement adapted to environment, doubtless we may 
answer it in the affirmative. If we include only conscious move- 
ment, the answer must be more doubtful; yet here again we 
must settle on our definition of consciousness. It is certain that 
the movements of vegetable life are much more complex and 
much less accidental and mechanical than the ordinary observer 
thinks. 
what will benefit them and avoiding what will injure them, in 


It seems at time as if plants had the power of seeking 


the same way, altho not with the same freedom, as animals. 
Francis Darwin, son of the great naturalist, is one of the best 
recent authorities on this subject, and he sets forth his views of 
it in an article published in the Revue Scientifique. 

Mr. Darwin notes at the outset that to consider power of move- 
ment as a characteristic that distinguishes animals froin plants 
is confusing. Trees, to be sure, are stationary, in the sense that 
they are rooted to one spot; but they can and do move within 
limits. Huxley said that a plant is “an animal shut up in a 
wooden box.” If its stem is placed horizontally it begins at once 
to curve upward as if it were comfortable only in an upright po- 
sition, and as if its disquietude manifested itself in an attempt 
to assume that position. ‘This power it is that enables trees like 
the pine to grow so straight, and it seems to consist in a wonder- 
ful sensitiveness to gravitation. The plant, as it were, feels the 
direction of the earth’s center and governs its growth accord- 
ingly. 
sibly alteration of pressure causing loss of balance in the proto- 
plasm will explain it. 


The mechanism of this action is yet undiscovered ; pos- 


It is evident, however, that gravitation 
does not act as a direct mechanical cause, for, if it did, the root 
and stem should follow the same direction, instead of opposite 
directions. Gravitation acts, in fact, only as a sort of external 
stimulus. 

Mr. Darwin believes that this stimulus need not even act on 
the part of the plant that responds to it. A crumb of bread ina 
man’s throat makes him cough; in other words, irritation of the 
throat causes contraction of the abdominal muscles. So in plants 
we may distinguish, says the writer, a region of perception and 
one of motility, and we are led to conclude that there must be 
some connection between the two corresponding to the nerves of 
animals. It has been shown that in the case of plant-movement 
toward the light it is the action of the light on the tips of the 
stems that causes the motion, for if these are shaded the motion 
does not take place, tho all the rest of the plant is illuminated. 
So, too, Peffer has demonstrated that, in the case of movements 
due to gravity, the tip of the root is the sensitive point. 

The interesting bearing of all this on the question of resem- 
blance between plants and animals is clear. This action in one 
part of the organism due to stimulation of an entirely different 
part is of the same type as actions, in animals, that are usually 
regarded as psychical. Have plants the germs of minds, then? 
Have they a sort of consciousness? ‘That depends on the point 
of view and on one’s definitions of these things. 
win: 


Says Mr. Dar- 


“The properties of which I have spoken have been compared 
to instinct, and altho I prefer to cail them reflex actions, it is be- 
cause the term ‘instinct’ is generally applied to actions that 
have an indubitable mental basis. ‘I do not wish to be under- 
Stood as saying that in plants we find nothing that can be inter- 
preted as a germ of consciousness—nothing psychical, to use a 
convenient term; but it is our duty to explain the facts, if pos- 
sible, without supposing a physiological resemblance between 
plants and human beings, for fear of falling into anthropomo- 
phism or sentimentality, and in obedience to the law of parsi- 
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mony, which forbids us to look to higher causes to explain an 
action, when those of inferior order will suffice. 

“The problem presents itself clearly as possible of treatment 
by the evolutionist method; for example, by the application of 
the principle of continuity. 

“Man comes from an egg, and we can suppose that the proto- 
plasmic germ that gives him birth possesses a quality that de- 
velops into the form of consciousness. By analogy, we may sup- 
pose that other protoplasmic bodies, for example those found in 
plants, have at least the basis of similar qualities. We may 
also maintain that if a portion of protoplasm may accomplish the 
essential functions of life without any appearance of conscious- 
ness, the supposed value of consciousness in man is but an illu- 
sion. This is the doctrine of animal automatism so brilliantly 
set forth by Huxley [in ‘Science and Culture’]. Without enter- 
ing further into this question, I will simply say at present that 
there is nothing unscientific in classing plants and animals to- 
gether from a psychological standpoint. In this I rely on the 
opinion of a well-known psychologist, Mr. James Ward, who 
reaches the conclusion that mind ‘is always implied in life.’ 
The same author remarks that ‘it would be scarcely going too 
far to say that Aristotle’s conception of a plant-soul . is ten- 
able even to-day ; at least, as tenable as a notion of this kind can 
be in an epoch when souls are no longer in the fashion.’ 

“Here is opportunity for an investigation that I am quite inca- 
pable of carrying out. It is better for me to regard plants as 
vegetable automata, just as certain philosophers look upon man 
as an automaton; but this does not satisfy me, and I hope that 
other biologists will also find insufficient a point of view from 
which consciousness is only an accessory product, an automatic 
action ; and that in time they will reach a definite conception of 
the value of consciousness in the economy of living organisms. 
Doubtless the facts that we have examined will contribute to the 
elaboration of this larger psychologic conception.”—7ramns/ation 
made for ‘THe LiIvERARY DIGEsT. 





THE MEDICAL TREATMENT OF MINOR 
AILMENTS. 


COLD or an attack of indigestion is a “minor ailment” to 

the physician ; but to the one who is suffering from it, it 

may be very important. The victim may easily undergo more 
inconvenience and even actual pain than he would if his malady 


were a rare and interesting one. In 7he Lancet (March 8), 


plea is made editorially for the study of such diseases. Our 
hospital training, the writer points out, is deficient in that it ac- 
customs the practitioner to somewhat abnormal conditions. The 


aches and pains of every-day life are not treated there, and when 
the young doctor comes in contact with them they are strange to 


him. Says the writer: 


“No revelation is more perplexing to the young practitioner 
fresh from hospital work than this—the majority of his patients 
seek his aid on account of ailments which were not seen, or were 
thought of little account, in hospital work. Instead of finding 
that for every case with which he is confronted he can at once 
remember a parallel supplying him with confidence in his treat- 
ment of his patients. He realizes to his surprise that now for the 
first time he is called upon to deal with some common ailment of 
which he has often heard, from which, indeed, he may have suf- 
fered, but to which he has never had his attention directed dur- 
ing his days of pupilage. His ingenuity in devising suitable 
treatment becomes at once subjected to a severe test. Qualities 
are asked of him for which he has hitherto had little need, and 
thus it happ:ns often that coolness and tact, if based on suffi- 
cient knowledge, may lead the practical young man to early 
success that may be denied to the ‘best man of his year,’ who, 
with a large amount of definite knowledge, lacks the accessory 
qualities which permit this to be brought into play in private 
practise. 

‘Recent correspondence in our columns on the treatment of 
the common cold and the removal of the unsightly wart would in 
itself suffice to show how great an interest for practitioners may 
center round a subject which the text-book or the lecturer on 
medicine passes by with a word or two, Minor ailments are 
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common ailments. Common ailments provide the bulk of prac- 
tise; while it is rare cases that loom large in the student’s eye, 
and it is mainly from the exceptional instances that his teachers 
provide their lectures and demonstrations. Yet these common 
ailments should provide as much food for reflection as the most 
elaborate medical problem. ‘The common cold is not more easily 
explained than the etiology of pernicious anemia, and Fried- 
reich's hereditary ataxia is almost as amenable to treatment as 
a simple headache in certain persons. Yet hundreds of patholo- 
gists and bacteriologists probably busy themselves 
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every house in the city had been cleaned from top to bottom at 
least once under supervision of American officers. The cleaning 
squad washed the floors with electrozone (made by the electroly- 
sis of sea-water) and the walls with a solution of bichloride of 
mercury. As many as 16,000 houses were cleaned in this way 
in a single month. The writer in 7he Vational Geographical 
Magazine says 


“It may at first sight seem to have been an arbitrary course of 





about the more high-sounding diseases, for every 
one who attempts to unravel the equally obscure 
problems of a so-called simple complaint. This is 
a practical error, for surely that disease which 
affects the largest number ought to be grappled 
with first.” 


HOW THE AMERICANS HAVE 
CLEANED HAVANA. 


HE city of Havana has so long been con- 





sidered as a sort of nursery of diseases that 
it is hard to realize that it is now more healthy 
than Washington and many other cities on the 
American continent. In 1899, the year of least 
yellow fever during eleven years, 1889-1899, 101 
persons died in Havana of that disease. The 
average for the eleven years was 440 fatal cases. 
In 1901, for the first time in the history of the city, 
the yellow fever season—April 1 to January 1— 
passed with only five fatal cases of the disease oc- “ SECTION OF 
curring. October, November, and December, 1go1, 
the months during which the fever used to be most 
prevalent, came and went without a single case. These facts 
we owe toan article in 7ze National Geographical Magazine 
(Washington, April), whose writer assures us that the deliver- 
ance of the city from filth and disease has been due to the wise, 
conscientious, persistent measures which for three years the 
United States officers have been enforcing throughout Havana, 
despite the opposition and dislike of the Cubans. ‘The article is 


accompanied by photographs that show strikingly the contrast 








THE COLON PARK, HAVANA, WHEN THE UNITED STATES OFFICERS ASSUMED 
CONTROL OF THE CITY 

Courtesy of 7he National Geographical Magazine (Washington). 
proceedings, to enter a man’s house thus and wash it while he 
and his family looked on, but the health and safety of the whole 
people demanded that a complete cleansing of the city be made. 
The sights that met the cleaning squad may be imagined but not 
described, Accumulations of years and decades of filth were 
heaped in cellars and courts and closets. 

“The cleaning of the houses, however, was not a circumstance 
to the work of opening and cleaning the sewers. These had not 
been touched ‘since they were built, long ago. Years of refuse 

had choked many of them, so that the system 








THE SAME SECTION OF THE COLON PARK A FEW MONTHS LATER. 
Courtesy of 7he National Geographical Magazine (Washington). 


between Havana of the past and Havanaof to-day. In January, 
1899, the engineering work of Havana was given over to the 
charge of Major William Black, of the engineer corps, and to 
him are due in large measure the splendid results that have been 


achieved. By the end of the second year of American occupation 


had become a continual source of danger to the 
city. Without hesitation, however, they were 
attacked by the energetic squads and every foot 
of sewer thoroughly cleansed and repaired. So 
scientifically was the work done that, tho the men 
were working deep down in the ground all day 
long, not a single man of the squads was taken 
sick. 

“The former condition of Colon Park is shown 
in the picture. The park had run to weeds and 
coarse grass. It was not only unattractive because 
of its general untidiness, but quite unsafe for 
women and children. At night-time it was 
haunted by thieves and thugs. To pass by after 
dark was to risk being held up and robbed of one’s 
purse or even of one’s clothes. 

“To-day the park is one of the pleasure-spots 
of Havana. Children and nurse-girls throng the 
walksin the daytime. Inthe evening it is a popu- 
lar promenade for the people. The walks have 
been cleaned, the grass and trees trimmed, new 
trees and shrubs planted, benches have been 
placed under the trees, and at night-time electric 
lamps keep the park bright and safe.” 

One of the most striking changes effected in the 
city has been in the proper paving of streets and roads. Referr- 
ing to one such transformation, the writer says: 

“The holes and stones have disappeared and in their stead is 
a hard, smooth, well-drained way. One hundred and twelve 
miles of streets in Havana and its suburbs have undergone this 
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transformation. The width of the streets ranges from 4.4 meters 
[14% feet] to 13 meters [42% feet]. 

“The engineers had a problem on their hands to remake such 
narrow thoroughfares without blocking the traffic, but they solved 
the problem, and the work progressed rapidly without interrup- 
tion to the stream of carts and vehicles. During the repairing 
of one street, which was only 4.4 meters [144% feet] wide, be- 
tween the hours of 6 a.m. and 6 p.m. Major Black counted 2,371 
vehicles passing one point; during the busiest part of the day 
324 passed ina single hour. On another street, 6 meters wide, 
2,500 vehicles passed a certain point in one working-day. 

“The streets were washed as thoroughly as the houses, 33,000 
gallons of electrozone often being used in one day for this pur- 
. Two strengths were used: one, of a very strong qual- 
ity, for a disinfectant, and the other, of a weak quality, for a 
deodorizer. 

“The magnificent sea-wall and promenade shown in [another] 
picture was built under Major Black’s personal direction. ‘The 
promenade is placed at the end of the Prado, the wide avenue 


pose. 
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THE GERMAN SYSTEM OF WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPHY. 


RESS despatches inform us that the German Government 
has practically given a monopoly of wireless telegraphy 
in that country to the Slaby-Arco system, and has warned Mar- 
coni “off the premises.” This is the system devised by Herr 
Slaby, president of the Charlottenburg Technical Institute, and 
by Count Arco, It has already done practical service in China, 
has been adopted in the imperial navy, and is commercially 
fathered by the “Allgemeine Elektricitéts Gesellschaft” [Gen- 
eral Electric Company] which has been fexperimenting exten- 
sively with it of late. We translate below part of a descriptive 
article on this system published in Za Nature (Paris, March 8). 
Says the writer: 
“The German system differs from the Anglo-Italian system in 
the connections of the antennz or aerial conductors. In the 
Marconi system, at the transmitting-station, the 
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two points between which the spark passes are be- 
tween the earth-connection and the insulated an- 
tenna; the same is true of the receiving station 
where the coherer is between the earth-connection 
and the receiving antenna—also insulated. There 
is then, in the system by which the London ‘ Wire- 
less Telegraph Company’ asserts that it has ex- 
changed signals between Cornwall and Newfound- 
land, an open circuit between the top of the 
antenna and the earth. On the other hand, in the 
Slaby-Arco system the circuit is closed through 
the earth, since the tops of the transmitting and 
receiving antenne are both in connection with the 
ground. Besides this, the Slaby-Arco antenna, in- 
stead of being a single cable or a zinc cylinder, as 
with Marconi, is made of a kind of tangle of me- 
tallic threads.” 


Marconi, it appears, experimented with the 


Slaby-Arco system in 1g01 and reported on it un- 
favorably; but the writer believes that the con- 


ditions of the experiments were not such as to con- 





duce to the proper working of the instruments, 





rHE SEA-WALL BUILT AT THE END OF 
Courtesy of 7he National Geographical Magazine (Washington). 


which is a favorite drive of the inhabitants. Formerly the beach 
was the dumping-ground of everything offensive to the nose and 
eye. When the plan of building this wall was announced a 
great outcry arose about American extravagance, and the Gov- 
ernment was charged with scheming to squander a quarter of a 
million dollars of the people’s money. 

“As a matter of fact, the wall cost about $10,000. Its cheap- 
ness has been a wonder to the citizens of the town, who are ac- 
customed to generations of officials careless of the course of pub- 
lic funds. , 

“The Cubans have not liked the process which has made them 
cleaner and heaithier. If they could have voted on it, probably 
they would have vetoed to a man the house- and street-cleaning 
proposition. What was good enough for their fathers and grand- 
fathers was quite good enough for them. But now that the parks 
have been made enjoyable and sea promenades built where they 
can loaf at ease and in safety, they begin to take pride in the 
improvements to their capital. 

“The reputation of the city of Havana is rapidly changing for 
the better. The beautiful surroundings which nature has given 
it and the mildness of its climate in winter make the city a para- 
dise to northerners during the harsh season of the year, There 
are many who believe that Palm Beach and the winter resorts of 
Florida are many times eclipsed by the charms of the Cuban cap- 
ital, and that in the near future it will rightly become the most 
popular of American winter resorts.” 


A REMARKABLE collection of birds’ eggs has just come into the posses- 
sion of the British Museum, according to La Nature (March 15). This col- 
lection, which was willed to the museum by the naturalist Philip Crowley, 
contains 15.200 specimens, some of which are very rare, notably the eggs of 
the great penguin and of the Labrador duck, both now extinct species. 








tHE PRADO PROMENADE BY MAJOR BLACK, 


He specifies several instances in detail. Professor 
Fessenden, of our own weather bureau, after ex- 
periments with both systems, however, finds that 

Marconi’s gives the better results. Slaby calls his. method 

“spark-telegraphy ” (/unken-Telegraphie), altho, as the writer 

notes, other experimenters have shown that transmission may 

tuke place to great distances without using sparks, by the em- 
ployment of alternating or intermittent currents. The following 


description of the Slaby-Arco apparatus is given: 


“The transmitter (Fig. 1) consists of a wire attached to a flag- 
staff or to the mast of a vessel, which is connected to earth. . . 
An elbow in this wire is brought in at a window and connected 
to an induction-coil /, the other pole of whose secondary coil is 
connected to earth through a condenser C. If it is desired to 
telegraph with a different wave-length it is only necessary to in- 
clude an additional coil Z in the earth-connection. ‘This corre- 
sponds to a certain equivalent length of wire, by which the whole 
is lengthened by a quarter of a wave-length; and a whole series 
of these coils may be thus used. In each case, however, it is 
necessary to ‘tune’ the oscillation produced in the circuit closed 
by the earth-connection to the oscillation in the wire in order to 
get the greatest effect. To this end a regulable self-induction S 
is inserted. 

“A similar wire serves as receiver (Fig. 2) and to it... is 
also connected an extension wire. The pressure is at its maxi- 
mum at the end of this latter, and is reinforced by a coil J7 which 
increases the intensity and is connected to the coherer. The 
[German] General Electric Company guarantees with this ar- 
rangement the required agreement of wave-length within certain 
limits and aclear reading of signals to distances of 100 kilometers 
[62 miles] at sea, with masts 50 meters [164 feet] high. ...... 

“The distance of transmission, according to Slaby, depends 
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essentially on three things—the length of the parallel antenna, 
the frequency of the oscillations, and the mean value of the cur- 
rent used. The two first can scarcely be increased . . . so that 
M. Slaby believes that the future of spark-telegraphy lies exclu- 
sively in the direction of the production of the high electric 
pressures, 

“What we have accomplished in this line hitherto is very mod- 
est, compared with what has been exhibited to a few of the elect 
on the other side of the Atlantic, on the high Rocky Mountains 
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1. SLABY-ARCO, TRANSMITTER, 2. SLABY-ARCO, RECEIVER. 


near the sources of the Colorado, by Nikola Tesla. Slaby says 
that he can affirm nothing as a witness, but can form an opinion 
only on the strength of the photographs sent him by ‘Tesla. 
Here we see the American experimenter in his house, insulated, 
surrounded by artificially produced spark-discharges that exceed 
in wonder all that the boldest imagination could dream. Slaby 
concludes that the theoretical knowledge of Tesla and his great 
technical skill can shortly be practically utilized in spark-tele- 
graphy.”—7ranslation made for Tue Lirerary DicEst. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF SHODDY. 


HE bill requiring goods containing shoddy to be labeled to 
that effect continues to meet with the opposition of the 
manufacturers. Zhe Textile Record (March) says of it: 


“With respect to the tagging of goods containing shoddy, we 
may say that the purchaser of the goods is clearly entitled to 
protection from fraud ; but no purchaser of an eight-dollar heavy 
overcoat needs to be told, if he has fairly good sense, that the 
fabric is not made of long-staple wool. Shoddy properly used is 
a valuable commodity to manufacturer and wearer, The pro- 
duction of shoddy is an absolutely honest business. The manu- 
facture of goods which, because they contain cotton and shoddy, 
may be sold at a low price, is not only an honest business, but 
it is as much a benefaction to the people as the production of any 
serviceable article from cheap materials. The manufacturer 
who permits a poor man to get a comfortable and well-wearing 
suit of wool, shoddy and cotton clothing for about one-fourth the 
price of an all-wool suit, performs a service of immense value to 
his fellow men. It is an outrage to intimate that his business is 
in any way fraudulent unless he shall misrepresent the character 
of his goods, and this would be perfectly useless, for the dealer 
who buys from him is quite able to determine the nature of the 
stock in the fabric. ...... 

“If shoddy and cotton should be ruled out by law from the 
fabrics in which wool is the predominant element, or which 
merely imitate pure woolen goods, the principal sufferer would 
be the poor man. The ingenuity of the manufacturer now per- 
mits him to clothe himself decently and comfortably for little 
maoney ; and competition is so sharp among dealers that he usu- 
ally gets just about what he pays for. ‘That he will be any hap- 
pier, any more comfortable, any richer, if he shall get an ana- 
lytical statement with his suit, explaining what it is made of, 
seems to us unlikely. . . . The rescue from waste of the woolen 
material in rags is useful in precisely the sense that valuable 
acids and other products are rescued from sawdust or from 
petroleum distillation. In each case, the general wealth of the 
community is enlarged. The oleomargarine business, for exam- 
ple, is a business of great importance, and when the product is 
sold for exactly what it is, no one is harmed. On the contrary, 
there is much benefit to the people. Shoddy has a far worse 
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name than it deserves, but only among people who know little 
about the matter and are indifferent to the right of the manufac- 
turers who use shoddy to fair play.” 


Protective Imitation in Plants.—The methods em- 
ployed by plants for obtaining protection from enemies by mim. 
icking or resembling other plants which are efficiently protected 
are thus described in Anow/edge (London, February) by Rev. 
Alex. S. Wilson. Mr. Wilson writes: 


““Mimicry is perhaps more frequent in the seed than in any 
other part of the vegetable organism; it occurs, however, in 
other organs, and even the entire plant body may assume a de- 
ceptive appearance. A well-known example is in the white dead 
nettle, which so closely resembles the stinging nettle in size and 
in the shape and arrangement of its leaves. In systematic posi- 
tion the two plants are widely removed from each other, but they 
grow in similar situations and are easily mistaken; any one who 
has occasion to collect quantities of Zamzum is almost sure to get 
his hands stung by U’r¢éca, an experience calculated to convince 
one of the efficacy of protective resemblance. Among animals it 
is species provided with formidable weapons of defense that are 
most feequently mimicked by weak, defenseless creatures. The 
stinging nettle is therefore a very likely model for unprotected 
plants tocopy. A somewhat analogous case is the yellow bugle of 
the Riviera, which has its leaves crowded and divided into three 
linear lobes, some of which are again divided. In this the plant 
differs very greatly from its allies; it has, however, acquired a 
very striking resemblance to a species of Exfhorébza, abundant 
on the Riviera. The acrid juice of the Euphorbias secures them 
immunity against a host of enemies. As the two plants grow 
together there is little room to doubt that, like the dead nettle, 
the bugle profits by its likeness to its well-protected neighbor. 
One of the pine-apple family grows on trees in tropical America, 
and has a resemblance to a shaggy lichen so marked that it is 
generally mistaken for a plant of that order. The fly agaric, our 
most conspicuously colored fungus, according to Dr. Plowright, 
is closely imitated by a parasitic flowering plant, Ba/anophora 
volucrata, the scarlet cap, the dotted warts, the white stem, and 
volva,being all accurately represented.” 





SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


THE regrassing of wasted cattle ranges in Nebraska, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, Utah, Montana, Idaho, and the Dakotas is to be attempted by the 
railways penetrating these States, according toa press report noticed in 
The Engineering News. Says this journal: “The first problem to be solved 
is the finding of agrass plant which will be suitable for stock purposes, and 
to this end 3,000 or 4,000 acres is to be fenced off and divided into 30 smaller 
plots for experiments in planting. ... These Western cattle-ranges have 
been ruined by too much crowding and by sheep. The latter especially, if 
too much bunched, soon destroy every growth except sage brush with 
their sharp teeth and equally sharp hoofs. It is expected that once the 
feasibility of regrassing is proven, the federal and state governments will 
lend their aid to the movement.” 


“THE interesting fact is noted, in a recent United States consular report 
from Rouen,” says Cussier’s Magazine, “that automobilism, directly or in- 
directly, maintains more people in France than any other industry. All 
the factories have tripled their output during the last three years, and 
manufacturers formerly making cycles now produce automobiles. At 
first, Paris was the only city where automobiles were made, but now Lyons, 
Bordeaux, Marseilles, Lille, St. Etienne, Nantes,and Rouen have factories 
to supply local demands. By reckoning all the workmen in the various 
branches that are benefited by the automobile industry, a total is obtained 
of nearly 200,000 persons dependent upon it. The general consensus of 
opinion among the French makers is that the big machine is a thing of the 
past because of the restrictions upon speed in all. The demand is growing 
for astrong, light, and comfortable machine of modern speed for general 
use.” 


SOMEBODY, says Good Health, has studied the question, “ How much wheat 
is required to make a given quantity of pig?” and claims to have estab- 
lished that just one hundred and ninety pounds of wheat will make exactly 
one hundred pounds of pork. It must be remembered, however, says the 
editor, who is a strict vegetarian, that ‘‘one pound of original wheat, eaten 
before it has been swallowed by the pig, and rolled around in the mud for 
six months or so, is more than equal, in nutritive value, to two pounds of 
pork.” He continues as follows: “Wheat, also, is more digestible than 
pork. It is evident, then, from a nutritive point of view, that wheat has an 
advantage over pork in the proportion of four to one. This principle ap- 
plies to corn and all other grains, as well as to wheat. Grain is not im- 
proved by being passed through the hog, but is rather deteriorated. The 
hog, in running about, contaminates the cereals with his own waste prod- 
ucts, so that when corn is eaten in the form of pig, it is not elevated or re- 
fined by being passed through the body of a scavenger animal. It has been 
degraded and deteriorated by the addition to its pure nutritive elements, 
of the waste products of the pig, to say nothing of the parasitic diseases, 
trichina, and tapeworm, which are often present.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


‘**‘PULPIT HANDICAPS” IN AMERICA: AN 
ENGLISH VIEW. 


A N English Nonconformist minister, who recently spent a 
year in this country, during which he attended many serv- 
ices in Baptist, Congregationalist, Methodist, Presbyterian, and 
Protestant Episcopal churches, has come to the conclusion that 
American ministers labor under severe disabilities when com- 
pared with the clergymen on the other side of the Atlantic. The 
tirst of these disabilities is the domination of “false and harmful 
conceptions of the functions of music in public worship.” He 
writes (in Zhe /udependent, March 20) : 


‘Music is appropriate and helpful in a service in so far as it 
either is used by the members of the congregation to express 
their religious emotions, or is employed by some devout and 
skilful singer or singers to carry a message of Christian stimu- 
lus or comfort to the hearts of the listeners. As a means of en- 
tertainment it has no place at all in the distinctively religious 
meetings of the church; but the strongest impression left upon 
ne by what I have heard Sunday after Sunday has been that it 
is for providing musical entertainment that the average church 
quartet earns its salary. I admit the technical ability which dis- 
tinguishes the performance in the best-equipped churches. My 
complaint, however, is not against exhibitions of imperfect train- 
ing but against exhibitions altogether. The concert-room and 
the Christian sanctuary can not be satisfactorily combined under 
one management. I have atheory that this prominence of musi- 
cal display in the usual program of church service is one of the 
causes of the late attendance of so many members of American 
congregations. Except where the popularity of the preacher 
makes early arrival necessary to secure a seat, the virtue of 
punctuality is much less common among American worshipers 
than English. I am not now as surprised as I was at first to find 
a congregation doubled by the end of the first half-hour. Why, 
indeed, should people take the trouble to come any earlier? 
They miss little but a concert, and they go to concerts during 
the week. There is no thread of continuity which their late com- 
ing breaks; no spiritual influence which it dispels. For myself 
I am bound to confess that I am in a better mood to take profit 
from a good sermon if I come straight to it from the street than 
if my ears are filled with the operatic bravuras of a soprano who 
has just been singing ‘Nearer, My God, to Thee’ to the tune of 
‘Robin Adair.’ ” 


The second great difficulty with which American preachers 
have to contend, says this English critic, is the excessive and 
unwholesome warmth of American churches: 


“What reason is there in heating a church to 75°—a case I ob- 
served in the early auttumn—when the shade temperature in the 
street is 57°? I stood the New York summer without flinching 
and went on with my literary work all the time, but the baked 
air of the churches tries my constitution and consequently my 
temper. The physical and mental irritation caused thereby has 
to be overcome by an exercise of will-power before I can put my- 
self into a suitable frame either for prayer and praise or for an 
appreciative hearing of sermons. In England going to church 
never gave me a headache or made me feel sleepy; it has sev- 
eral times produced both these unedifying effects here.” 


These may seem small matters, declares the English minister, 


but they are vital ones. He concludes: 


“I am convinced that the American preacher is handicapped 
by these local customs more seriously than he himself realizes. 
When he stands up to begin his sermon he is not touching the 
highest point of an ascending scale of spiritual emotion. His 
discourse must be disjointed from what has gone before; the 
preceding part of the service is no preparation for what is to 
come. The devout mood has yet to be created, and created in 
spite of lassitude and wandering thoughts. ‘The preacher has to 
overcome not only his own languor—the product of an unwhole- 
some atmosphere and the tediousness of listening to uninspiring 
music—but the languor of his hearers. . 

“Whether these conditions are the deliberate choice of the 
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churches of to-day or are simply the following of some fashion 
set in previous years I am not able to say, but it would be inter- 
esting to watch an experiment at reform and to see whether peo- 
ple would not really prefer services conducted in a Christian 
atmosphere, both literally and metaphorically. At any rate, 
there is one comfort. No one can fear for the continued vitality 
of religion in America who remembers that it has éxisted until 
now in spite of the sexton and the prima-donna.” 





A NEW RELIGION IN JAPAN. 


APAN is thoroughly aroused by the impassioned discussion 
J still occupying the reviews as to the possibflity and necessity 
of endowing that country with a new religion. Neither Buddhism 
nor Shintoism nor Christianity appears to be longer to the taste 
of the é/##e, and each is emulating the other in searching after 
a supreme doctrine. Among the most earnest and ardent seek- 
ers is Dr. Inoue Tetsujiro, who, while conducting the Japanese 
toward the promised land of a new faith, attacks on the way all 
the religions and all their heads. This has stirred up the re- 
views against this “breaker of idols.” Dr. Inoue, with charac- 
teristic impetuosity, replies, in the review Zefsugaki Zasshi 
(Japan), to his critics and detractors: 


“My new religion is not a whitewashing of ancient doctrines. 
I should like to find a new substance for our life, but not a new 
form. ‘The form has constantly changed throughout the ages, 
and all the forms are alike in value. But the substance has 
never varied.” 


Dr. Inoue expresses himself as opposed to Roman Catholicism, 
which he holds to be inferior to Protestantism, and regards all re- 
ligions as superannuated because they are based upon exterior 
words and ceremonies. Christianity and Buddhism are play- 
things, he tells us. In fact, all religions are more or less corrupt, 
and his compatriots, he thinks, would only be losing their time in 
searching after an ideal religious doctrine, for the simple reason 
that there is none. Theonly thing todo is to create a new religion 
by borrowing the best from existing beliefs, and then reconciling 
the principles thus elaborated with modern science, 

In the same review, Dr. Enryo combats the theories set forth 
by Tetsujiro. It would be childish, says Dr. Enryo, to try to 
build an entire religious edifice from certain of its parts. The 
believing portion of humanity is accustomed to its articles of 
faith. ‘These are imperceptibly connected with the state of the 
soul, and it is chimerical to expect to find a man skilful enough 
to effect with impunity an amputation of the kind. Dr. Enryo 
writes further as follows: 


“He [Inoue Tetsujiro] says among other things that Bud- 
dhism is impracticable and bad because it contains numerous 
doctrines and sacred books far too voluminous. But when we 
open Webster’s large dictionary, are not the incalculable num- 
ber of English circumlocutions and words equally formidable? 
What would be said, however, of any one who, acting on this 
principle, should condemn this language as useless or too com- 
plicated? Buddhism, it is said, teaches pessimism and as- 
ceticism. . .. This is rather due to its commentators than to 
Buddhism itself. . . . The Shinn priestseat meat. . . . The Bud- 
dhist sect of the Nichiren has rejected pessimism and gaily 
enjoys life. ... The Mahanya, the essential doctrine of Bud- 
dihsm, might be developed into a system of optimism perfectly 
in accord with the obligations of modern life. Was not the 
Christianity of the Middle Ages equally a doctrine of pessimism 


and of renunciation of life? See what it has become to-day!” 


Elsewhere, Dr. Enryo criticizes Tetsujiro and his numerous 
adepts for wishing to base religion upon science : 

“Is that necessary? The number of people who understand 
science is exceedingly limited, while religious principles interest 
everybody. Admitting the possibility of creating a religious 
doctrine that should be in complete accord with science, what 
a sorry religion it would give us!... Tt would above all be 
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robbed of its primordial charm, its perfume of the past. 
What would you think if any one were to offer you an ideal soup 
made of beans, meat juice, milk, and fish sauce? What a 
strange mixture that would be, and yet each article, taken sep- 
arately, is good and highly esteemed.” 

He says further: 

“Humanity already has a religion of this character, that of 
Auguste Comte. And when, after incredible efforts, I succeeded 
in finding his church in London, I was told that the number of 
these adepts has never exceeded forty or fifty persons.” 

Enyro concludes that there is but one solution possible of the 
religious problem$ which vex humanity, and that is to ameliorate 
and reform the existing religions, but not to try to create a new 
one, for “it is easier to repair an old building than to builda 
new one."—7ranslations made for ‘THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 


A FRENCH VIEW OF AMERICAN RELIGIOUS 
LIFE. 


5 te the average French mind, the sects of the Protestant 
The 
religious liberty enjoyed by its members is irreconcilable with 


Church are bewildering in their number and variety. 


the conception of “the church’ 
Roman Catholic faith. 


in which is reared a people of the 
Albert Schinz, professor of French liter- 
ature in Bryn Mawr College, has made a careful study of the 
church as it exists to-day in the United States, and he has pre- 
sented the result of his labor in an intelligent and impartial arti- 
The writer 
examines the American churches in their development from 


cle published in the Revue Chretienne (Paris). 


Puritanism, and weighs their influence for good and evil upon 


society. After a de- 








tailed statistical re- 
view of the various 
religious denomina- 
tions of the United 
States, 
broaches 


he thus 
the sub- 
ject of the general 


spirit pervading the 


churches of Amer- 
ica: 

“The places of 
worship the most 





commonly met with 
may be divided into 
two categories. In 
one is found the 
plain, square frame 
building, barely 
covered by a roof, 
that might be mis- 
taken for a barn or 
stable were it not 
for the large win- 
dows and the inscription above the door of Bethel or Eben- 
Ezer; the interior corresponds to the exterior—a few benches 
without backs, a table for a pulpit, bare walls, sometimes not 
even planed. ‘Those of the second category, more or less ele- 
gant or rich as to their exterior appearance, are most comfort- 
ably, sometimes luxuriously, arranged inside. ‘There is first a 
large hall for worship, then a hall for reunions or lectures, 
which may be easily transformed into a theater, one or two 
richly furnished drawing-rooms, libraries, billiard-rooms, and 
finally, in the more modern church buildings, a kitchen in 
which to prepare the banquets or suppers for musical, literary, 
dramatic, gymnastic, or even dancing soirées. 

“Exactly corresponding is the spirit of the churches. On the 
one hand, the simple, naive, profound faith, sufficient to satisfy 
the aspirations of its happy possessor, the faith of the primitive 

church; on the other hand, the religion that has submitted to 
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social exigencies, that has maintained its power by sacrificing to 
the spirit of the age. More and more has it yielded to this cur- 
rent, and it may to-day be said, without risk of contradiction, 
that this part of the church—which may be called the official 
church, the one which meets in numerous congresses, which 
publishes newspapers and reviews, the one, in a word, which oc- 
cupies the attention of the public and the press—is a social much 
more than areligious institution. ‘To-day if achurch change 
in character, it is never the one of the second kind that is trans- 
formed into that of the first, but the reverse. ‘This isthe present 
course of the religious movement in the United States: the 
church, as a social institution, is steadily gaining ground upon 
the church as a religious institution. Ina number of cases the 
state of things is alarming, and the practical efforts in favor of a 
reaction are somewhat rare, probably because they are felt to be 
useless, ‘There are, however, no lack of prophets to anathema- 
tize the indifference of the church in religious matters. Hardly 
a day passes that is not signalized by the publication of some 
energetic, sincere, and despairing protestation. ‘These reclama- 
tions would probably be still more numerous were it not feared to 
injure the church outside by indiscreet confessions. ‘The relig- 
ious duties are accomplished with an ever-increasing tendency to 
formalism.” 


After dwelling further upon the church as a factor in social 
life, with a graphic picture of the means employed by the church 
to increase the number of its members, and the social advantages 
resulting from the choice of a church, the writer points out that 
the church of to-day is the natural outgrowth of the religion of 
the Puritans. It is easy to understand, he continues, that the 
rapidity of its transformation should strike terror to the hearts of 
the noble and sincere Christians of America, for it has not taken 
more than twenty years to pass from the most rigid Puritanism, 
the traces of which have not indeed altogether disappeared in 
some districts, to excessive liberty. But the modifications in the 
ecclesiastical order of things are only the consequence of the 
The 


church seems to be: Yield, yield, rather than lose the mastery 


modifications in the social conditions. command of the 


over minds. It would seem that this course of action is more 
closely followed in proportion as modern culture has struck 
deeper root in the different States of the great republic. It is 
evident that this culture must go on increasing more and more, 
The West 
will in all probability follow the East, and the South the West. 


The writer proceeds as follows: 


especially in this epoch of railroads and newspapers. 


“It must not, however, be concluded from the foregoing that 
the church is a dead body in the United States. It would be 
unjust not to recognize a beneficial element almost everywhere. 
And it would be an error to think that its increasing social char- 
acter has only a bad side. If that is one cause of its weakness, 
there also incontestably lies its strength. As regards its human- 
itarian activity, it can, in many cases, serve as an example to 
Europe. Much more than we, the different churches contribute 
to foreign and domestic mission work. Dogmatic and relig- 
ious convictions being relegated to the background, there is so 
much the more energy to be utilized in the field of practical life. 
The enterprising character of the Americans, it is unnecessary 
to say, adapts itself perfectly to this new spirit. Mention 
should here be made of the influence of the church upon the 
morality of the nation. ‘There isnodoubt that the moral level of 
America is much superior to that of Europe. There is much 
wickedness in New York, perhaps more than in the great cities 
of Europe; and in Chicago, houses of corruption extend their 
arms to you: but, in general, dissimulation is better understood 
than in the old continent, and innocence is less quickly dragged 
into the abyss. The church has certainly much to do with this 
purity of customs. The strict habits of the Puritans could not 
disappear from one day to another, and the church was tlhe nat- 
ural guardian of this moral element. It will doubtless be said 
that there is not much merit in doing good if it is not done for its 
own sake and not because evil is reproved by the Bible and soci- 
ety. True. It is like the wheel that continues to turn after the 
potter has withdrawn his foot. But here again the effect subsists, 
and if the welfare of a nation depends upon it, formalism must 
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be accepted. Furthermore, in proportion as the ancient precepts, 
purely formal, lose ground before reason, others, less superficial, 
may in time take their places and contribute to maintain and 
perhaps definitely fix this solidity of customs.” 


The article concludes in part as follows: 


“The Protestant Church in Americais passing through a period 
of transition. ‘The passage to a new phase and a less equivocal 
character will not be made until she has resolved one way or 
another the problems of the relations between religion and morals. 
For the time being, theologians and pastors are doing their best 
to embroil the question; their aim, avowed or not, conscious or 
unconscious, is to confound religion and morals, and to present 
the second under the name of the first. This is easily under- 
stood, for if ever the moral tendency which prevails so strongly 
to-day should come to triumph definitely, it would be the end of 
the church as church; if its members continue to walk in the 
name of the principle, ‘Christianity is a life and not a doctrine,’ 
the sole possible result will be the gradual disappearance of all 
the religious element in the parishes. . Anindication of future 
reaction may be seen in that instinctive opposition that they [the 
Protestants] are now making to the immolation of religion to 
morals. It is, therefore, not yet time to inter the church of 
America.”—7ranslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 


EDWARD HOWARD GRIGGS: THE APOSTLE 
OF THE “NEW HUMANISM.” 


ROF. EDWARD H. GRIGGS recently closed a series of ten 

Saturday morning lectures on“ Moral Leaders” in ‘Tremont 
The its full 
seating capacity on the occasion of each address, and at the clo- 


Temple, Boston. vast auditorium was taxed to 
sing lecture several hundreds who desired to attend were unable 
to purchase tickets. Inquiries brought to light the fact that 
about one-fourth of the audience came from places over ten miles 
distant, some from as far south as Fall River and others from 
the Connecticut valley. This phenomenon, already paralleled 
in some of its features in New York and Philadelphia, is con- 
sidered so remarkable that the Boston religious papers are de- 
voting much space to Professor Griggs, his personality and his 
influence. Zéon’s Herald (Meth. Episc.), in an editorial article, 
declares that the paid attendance at these lectures is unprece- 
dented, and that Mr. Griggs has a “drawing power” as a public 
speaker never before seen evenin Boston. ‘‘ Whois the lecturer?” 
it asks; and continues: 


“Professor Griggs is a young man about thirty-five years of 
age. Educated in the Middle West, he became a professor of 
English literature in Stanford University. After a few years of 
success there, especially as a lecturer, he resigned his position, 
going abroad for a season of study and travel with the purpose 
of becoming a peripatetic philosopher and lecturer. He is rather 
tall and spare, weighing perhaps 140 pounds. His face, of the 
feminine type, is beardless, and his black hair, worn rather 
long, is an admirable crown for his impressive countenance, es- 
pecially when he is speaking. He is not an orator in the ordi- 
nary acceptance of the term. His voice is soft and never loud, 
but possesses marvelous carrying power, so that those who were 
located in the most remote seats of the Temple heard every 
word. There is an unintended pathos and persuasive power in 
his voice which is always agreeable, and, on occasion, very ex- 
pressive. We have often seen a large part of the great audience 
in tears atsometender reference. His diction is chaste, elegant, 
and rhythmical. He begins without note or memoranda of any 
kind before him, and for an hour pours himself out on his theme, 
not as if the subject had been written out and memorized (as it 
probably has been), but as if he was so full of it that he could 
talk endlessly about it.” 


The best lecture of the course, in the opinion of the same wri- 
ter, was that upon Francis of Assisi, who was represented as a 
man “dominated by the one wholly absorbing purpose of repro- 


ducing the Christ life upon this earth.” The poorest lecture, on 
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the other hand, was that upon Erasmus and Luther, for the rea- 
son that Professor Griggs seemed to be “lacking, in personal 
experience and apprehension, the requisite qualities and emo- 
tions” which would have enabled him to enter into the life of 


these early theologians. Of the two lectures on Carlyle and 


Emerson, that dealing with the English writer was “more com- 


, 


prehensive and satisfactory.” Zzon’s Hera/d says further : 

“He seems absolutely sincere in his presentation of his sub- 
jects, determined to do every man exact and discriminating jus- 
tice. He does not deal in panegyric or extravagant eulogy, but 
is loyal to facts. In every instance he shows the weaknesses as 
well as the 
strength of his 
moral leaders, 
and leaves his 
hearers with 
well - balanced 
views of men 
and move- 
ments, and the 
ebb and flow of 
what he styles 
the ‘New Hu- 
manism,’ of 
which he is the 
apostle—the 
evolution of the 
fuller life which 
God, in nature 
and men at 
their best, is 
ever unfolding. 
He 
wholesome, and 
ofttimes very 
inspiring in his 
ideals for the 
family, the 








is sane, 


living and do- 
ing. Charm- 
ingly reticent 
in referring to 
himself, he is 
especially con- 
siderate of the 
convictions of others, seldom, if ever, uttering a harsh word 
against anybody, and seeking to find good, if possible, in things 
which seem evil.” 














EDWARD HOWARD GRIGGS, 


Theologically and religiously, Professor Griggs is mainly an 
enigma, and no catechizing has succeeded in making him reveal 
his view of the person and work of Jesus Christ. 
Zion's Herald says: 


On this point 


‘He freely concedes that Jesus was the consummate fruitage 
of humanity, the best and-noblest man that ever lived; but he 
eludes every inquiry that seeks to make him define his views of 
Jesus as touching his supernatural claims and mission, That 
Professor Griggs holds what is known as the Unitarian view of 
Jesus Christ rather than the evangelical is apparent to the crit- 
ical hearer; and that his course of lectures has been a great 
makeweight for the opinions and philosophy of that school of 
thinkers is equally clear. This is the missing note in his mes- 
sage. . As a student of epochal men and movements, Mr. 
Griggs is critical, fair, and just; as a religious teacher, as he 
sometimes unintentionally, we think, assumes to be, he is inade- 
quate, unsafe, and misleading.” 


Yet, in spite of what it considers to be his limitations, Z/on's 
Hera/d predicts tor Mr. Griggs “‘a brilliant and remarkable ca- 
reer,” adding that, if heard “with open ears and with calm and 
unshaken trust in the great fundamentals of Christian truth,” he 
can not fail to prove one of the most stimulating teachers before 
the public to-day. 
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BISHOP QUIGLEY’S ATTACK UPON SOCIALISM. 


A’ the time of the issuance of the Pope's Encyclical last year, 
it was predicted in several quarters that this message 
marked the beginning of an organized crusade against Socialism 
on the part of the Roman Catholic Church. 
some truth in this prophecy is already apparent. 


That there was 
The active 
“Christian Democracy ” of Italy is an organization whose special 
function is to undermine the influence of the Socialist movement, 
and in this country an equally direct propaganda is being carried 
on. Archbishop Corrigan’s sermons against Socialism, to which 
we have already referred (see THe Lirerary Dicest, January 11), 
have been followed by similar addresses from prominent prelates 
in various parts of the country, and on the occasion of a recent 
lecture tour of Father McGrady, the Socialist priest, in the West, 
Bishop Messmer. of Wisconsin, published a letter severely con- 

demning McGrady 
and warning Roman 
Catholics not to go 
and hearhim. Even 
more emphatic is 
the utterance of 
Bishop Quigley, of 
Buffalo, 


been spurred to ac- 


who has 
tion, it is said, by 
the growing 
strength of the So- 
cial-Democratic doc- 
trine in the German 
The 
bishop recently ad- 


trade-unions. 
dressed a meeting 
Catholic 
workingmen in Buf- 
“falla- 
cies” of Socialism, 


of 3,000 


falo on the 





Copyright by Remington. 


Photo by Rowley. and he has issued an 


open the 
subject to the priests 
From this manifesto, which is printed in full in 
the Buffalo Catholic Union and Times, we quote as follows: 


BISHOP QUIGLEY, OF BUFFALO. letter on 


of his diocese. 


“As a political party Social-Democracy is a recent importation 
from continental Europe. Here, as there, its avowed object is 
the creation of a new order of things totally destructive of the 
existing social, political, and economical conditions under which 
we live. The attainment of this new order of things is to be 
effected by political agitation in the main, but revolutionary and 
violent methods are freely urged by its leading advocates as soon 
as the masses shall be sufficiently organized to cope with the 
powers of capital and class. 

“Everywhere this movement is characterized by unbelief, hos- 
tility to religion, and, above all, uncompromising and bitter 
hatred and denunciation of the Catholic Church. Its official 
programs, the platforms of its party conventions, the public 
utterances of its leading advocates, its newspaper organs and 
periodicals, breathe hatred and threats against revealed re- 
ligion, its doctrines and institutions. ...... 

*Social-Democracy denies the existence of God, the immortal- 
ity of the soul, eternal punishment, the right of private owner- 
ship, the rightful existence of our present social organization, 
and the independence of the church as a society complete in it- 
self and founded by God. Therefore no Catholic can become a 
Social-Democrat. Therefore no Catholic can become a member 
of a Social-Democratic organization or subscribe for or in any 
way contribute to the support of a Social-Democratic newspaper 
organ.” 


The New Century (Rom, Cath., Washington, D. C.) regards 
Bishop Quigley’s letter as of more than ordinary importance, and 


discusses the matter at some length. It reaches the conclusion 
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that “Catholics are opposed to the present Socialist movement in 
so far as its leaders insist on making it irreligious, and, in so far 
as it is economic, they demand more convincing proofs of its 
claims than have yet been given.” The Pittsburg Odserver 
(Rom. Cath.) adds: **The Catholic Church will help all laborers 
to right their real. grievances and get what is justly theirs, but 
they should not accept the wild theories of Socialism and then 
expect the church’s aid to commit wrong and to destroy belief 
in God.” 

The Worker, the New York organ of the Social-Democratic 
party, takes up the gauntlet thrown down by Bishop Quigley in 
a spirited editorial bearing the title, “Shall the Church Rule the 
Labor Movement?” It says, in part: 

“The bishop’s charge is a sweeping one. We now challenge 
him, as bishop or as honest man, to prove, not the whole, but 
one-hundredth part of what he has alleged. He can not do it, 
for it is not true. Our national party platform is printed in this 
paper; let readers search there for ‘hatred, denunciation, and 
threats’ against the Catholic Church or any other. We have in 
our ranks, not only men holding to the beliefs of Protestant 
churches, but men belonging to the same communion with 
Bishop Quigley and wearing the same cloth of priesthood. In 
the Socialist movement we ask no man his creed. We demand 
only his faithful adherence to the working class in its battle with 
the forces of capitalism. ...... 

“Bishop Quigley, let us advise you to reconsider your action. 
Your attack is an unprovoked one, for the Socialist party makes 
no attack upon you or yourchurch or your beliefs. But if you per- 
sist in the attack, let us tell you that there is no organization on 
sarth that can fight as we can. Bismarck has measured strength 
with us, and failed. Russian czars and French dictators have 
tried to crush our movement, and they have failed. You will 
not succeed. 

“There is nothing more fearful than the fires of religious prej- 
udice and antagonism. We have sought to let them slumber till 
they should at last die out. Beware how you stir them up. The 
people of America are patient and good-natured; they endure 
much. But at heart—Catholic and Protestant and Jew and 
Atheist alike—they hold dear the principle of religious liberty 
and the separation of church and state. Once awake them and 
it will not be well for him who attacks that principle. 

“The Democratic party may be afraid of you, bishop. The 
Republican party may be afraid of you. But the Socialist party 
is not afraid of you, because it is right, because it stands for all 
that is best in American history and in the world’s history, and 
because it knows that, the fiercer your attack, the greater forces 
will you rally to our side.” 





The Rev. Dr. A. Heiter, of Buffalo, Bishop Quigley’s friend 
and representative, has issued a challenge to the Socialists to 
publicly discuss the questions at issue, and it is announced in 
The Worker that the debate will take place in the near future. 





RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE eightieth birthday of the Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale, which fell 
on April 3, was made the occasion of a demonstration in Symphony Hall, 
Boston, attended by thousands of the leading citizens of Massachusetts. 
Senator Hoar delivered an address of greeting and congratulation, and Dr 
Hale responded in person. Letters were read from President Roosevelt 
and Senator Lodge. One of the features in connection with the celebra- 
tion, but one which did not figure in the evening program. was the presen- 
tation to Dr. Hale of a purse of between $25,000 and $30,000, which has been 
raised for him, and to which Andrew Carnegie and J. Pierpont Morgan 
were contributors. He found it when he returned to his home. 


MR. Robert STEIN, from whose article in 7he Anglo-American Magazine 
we quoted in our issue of March 22, under the title “A Roman Catholic 
Plan to Achieve Anglo-Saxon Unity,” writes to the editor of THE LITER- 
ARY DIGEST that his position was not correctly represented. 
pute Lo me,” 


“You im- 
"he says, “the opinion that nothing would tend to draw the 
Anglo-Saxon nations together in bonds of comity -more thoroughly than 
would a renunciation of the [British royal] anti-Catholic oath.’ I can not 
find in my article any sentence susceptible of this interpretation. ... To 
say that the oath is an obstacle to union is one thing; to say that the re- 
moval of the oath is the best means to promote union is another thing. 
former no one will dispute; the latter is an absurdity.” 


The 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 


THE GERMAN AMBASSADOR IN OUR 
POLITICS. 


HE charges implicating Herr von Holleben, German Ambas- 

sador at Washington, in certain political intrigues extend- 

ing back to the last Presidential election, attract more than pass- 

ing notice in the European press. The /udépendance Belge 
(Brussels) goes into the subject at length: 


. 
“Much noise has been made in the international press over a 
scandal purely political in its nature, and of which Baron von 
Holleben, German Ambassador at Washington, is the hero or the 


victim. This diplomatist is accused, as our readers know 

















A SUCCESSFUL OPERATION, 


Doctor von Holleben finds out the cause (a cloven tongue) of Cranborne’s 
failure of speech. —Kiladderadatsch (Berlin). 


through the despatches we have published, of having, in the 
Presidential election of 1900, worked for the Democratic candi- 
date, Mr. Bryan, in the hope that Mr. Bryan, once elected, would 
grant Germany the coaling-station she wants in the Carribean 
.... Whattruth is there in allthis? The German embassy in 
Washington officially denies the accusations brought against 
Baron von Holleben, who has never betrayed the obligations of 
his mission by interfering in any way in the internal affairs of 
the United States. Anyhow, if the American Government really 
had irrefutable proofs of the German Ambassador’s guilt, it 
would only have to notify Berlin that Baron von Holleben’s re- 
call was desired.” 


This step would have avoided all talk, according to this paper, 
which sees in the affair English intrigue and jealousy, or, at any 
rate, thinks “that is possible.” It concludes: 


“William II. has made too many advances to Mr. Roosevelt to 
hesitate now to sacrifice his ambassador if the latter’s presence 
at Washington displeases the United States Government. The 
Emperor means to gain the friendship of the Americans, cost 
what it may, and he will systematically remove all obstacles in 
his path. We shall see by the attitude of the United States in 
this affair whether or not it accepts the charges made against the 
German Ambassador, and whether the campaign conducted 
against the latter has in any way affected the good impression 
left by Prince Henry’s trip.” 

The subject is one which very much interests the /rankfurter 
Zeitung. This paper recalls an article that appeared in the 
Schwabische Tagwacht, the Social-Democratic organ of Wiirt- 
emburg, under the “significant” title: “Behind the Scenes in 
German Diplomacy: A Companion Piece to the Ems Despatch.” 
This article was published August 4, 1900, and was written by 
E. Witte, “formerly press attaché at the German Embassy in 
Washington.” Mr. Witte’s article ran as follows: 

“This bitterness [against England] attained such proportions 
that on April 1, 1899, Count von Biilow sent a cipher cablegram 
to the Ambassador which he requested be made public in the 
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American press. . . . Sunday came and with it the Sunday pa- 
pers, but not one of them contained Count von Biilow’s de- 
spatch, not one heralded the great sensation of the threatened 
severance of diplomatic relations between the German empire 
and Great Britain. Not a sign of life came meanwhile from Mr. 
Hadicke [of the Associated Press]. The same thing over again 
on Monday, until at last, late on Tuesday afternoon, I received 
a brief telegram from him saying that a carrying out of the 
arrangement was unnecessary, as Lord Salisbury had meanwhile 
acceded to the German demands. With this announcement in 
my hand, I hastened to the Ambassador, who made a very queer 
grimace when he read it, but when composed was pleased that 
the Biilow companion piece to the Ems despatch had not been 
made public.” 


“Whether this presentation corresponds to the facts, we can 
not determine,” says the Frankfurter Zeitung, adding: 


“Significant as to Herr Witte’s place in the German Embassy 
at Washington is his remark that he accepted from necessity and 
not from inclination the offer of Dr. von Holleben (who before 
his transfer to Washington was envoy in Stuttgart) to become 
officially connected with the Embassy.” 


The German papers manifest a suspicion of England in their 
comments, the Hamburger Nachrichten observing : 


“It is apparent that no thoughtful man in the United States 
has any wish to make himself a laughing-stock by taking such 
hair-raising blood and thunder seriously. The matter became 
serious only through the efforts of American correspondents of 
English papers on their return to Europe. If it was supposed 
that the silly business would be viewed more seriously in Berlin 
than in America, a great mistake was made. The attempt at 
blackmail was serenely left to the American criminal law. ‘To 
the English press, naturally, a tale of scandal involving the Ger- 
man Ambassador was very welcome just now. ‘They have noted 
with sinister eyes that England has no monopoly of the friend- 
ship of the ‘American cousins,’ that America has rather grown 
suspicious of England.” 

English papers show a tendency to consider the incident only 
in connection with Prince Henry’s visit. Says Zhe Pilot (Lon- 
don) : 

“If the German Ambassador has really been trying to work 
the press, which seems incredible, the effect of the visit will be 


almost destroyed.”—7yrans/lations made for Tue LItTeRary 
DIGEST. 





THE “FUSS” OVER MISS ROOSEVELT. 


ISS ALICE ROOSEVELT is the subject of some odd com- 

~ ment in European newspapers, her name being associated 
with the Constitution of the United States, republican institu- 
tions, the wrongs of Ireland, and the Boer war, Zhe Daily News 
(London) says: 

“English people will sympathize deeply with Miss Roosevelt 
in her disappointment at the decision of the American President 
not to permit her to attend the coronation of King Edward and 
Queen Alexandra. The disappointment will be felt on both 
sides, for many in this country would be pleased to see and make 
the acquaintance of a young lady who is distinguished, not only 
by her position at Washington as the President’s daughter, but 
by her own beauty and amiability. Apparently the reason why 
Miss Roosevelt’s father will not permit her to come over is that 
there was a not unnatural intention to make, in common par- 
lance, too great a fuss over her, The German Emperor and Em- 
press were to take the opportunity of her stay in London to invite 
her to Berlin, and no doubt wherever she went she would be 
warmly welcomed and publicly féted. This would seem to be 
not in accordance with the simplicity which marks American re- 
publicanism, and, if permitted, it might excite some unfriendly 
remark in circles in America which the President would desire 
to conciliate. French republicanism is of a more flamboyant 
type, and it is pointed out that if Mr. Roosevelt imitated the 
methods of the late M. Felix Faure, his chance of reelection to 
the Presidency would be gone. None the less do we share the 
mutual disappointment that we are not to see Miss Roosevelt, 
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and she is not to have the pleasure of making the acquaintance 
of the English people and seeing the King of England crowned.” 


The following particulars are supplied by 7he Weekly Scots- 
man (Edinburgh) 


“The decision that she should not attend was arrived at, it is 
understood, for reasons cf etiquette which tended to complicate 
the situation. American journals now to hand, however, throw 
a somewhat different light on the matter. 
‘crazy to go,’ says one newspaper. 
wouldn't be? 


Miss Roosevelt was 
What young girl of eighteen 
President Roosevelt had doubts; but Mrs. Roose- 
velt finally prevailed, and it was promised that Miss Alice should 
go to the coronation. As soon as this fact became known in 
England, it was announced that Miss Roosevelt would be re- 
ceived with the honors due to the oldest daughter of an emperor. 
Then the trouble began.” 


A remarkable editorial utterance on the subject is that of the 
Paris 7emps. 


Mr. Roosevelt's paternal pride in Emperor William’s treatment 


A few weeks ago it made repeated mention of 
of Miss Roosevelt as a “ princess of the blood,” showing his Maj- 


esty’s “tact.” The same paper now observes: 


“Washington will forget the slight annoyances occasioned by 
a certain want of tact on the part of William II., his affectation 
of treating Miss Roosevelt as a princess of the blood and of im- 
plicating in state affairs and in official telegrams the name of 
this charming young person whom the Constitution of the United 
States does not know, and whom her father would willingly have 
put less to the front."—7Zranslations made for THe LITERARY 
DIGEsT. 


JOHN DILLON’S STRONG LANGUAGE. 


| etapa newspapers seem at a loss for words in character- 
izing the epithet applied to Joseph Chamberlain by John 
Dillon under circumstances thus set forth in a London 77zmes 
editorial : 
“Mr. Chamberlain in the ourse of his argument had occasion 
to dwell a little on the fact that some three or four thousand 
Boers are fighting on our side, 








and that General Vilonel 
called upon the others to 
abandon a hopeless struggle. 
Mr. Dillon interjected the re- 
mark, ‘ But he is a “traitor,”’ 
to which the Colonial Secre- 
tary replied that Mr. Dillon 
is no doubt a good judge of 
traitors. Of course he ap- 
pealed to the Speaker, who 
told him that he began it, 
and that if he would abstain 
from interruption he would 
not be subjected to retorts. 
Whereupon Mr. Dillon called 
Mr. Chamberlain ‘a damned 
liar,’ and refused to withdraw 
the expression. .. . Mr. Dil- 
lon, too, is by way of being a 
moderate and constitutional 
Nationalist, being credited 
with deprecating the recent 
scandalous conduct of Mr. 
Swift MacNeill. If this be the conduct of the moderate, what 
are we to expect from the more violent and irresponsible mem- 
bers of the Irish party?” 














JOHN DILLON, 


The Standard (London) is unreserved in its condemnation : 


“Mr. Dillon’s defiance of the House of Commons and disobe- 
dience to the Speaker are the culmination of a series of Nation- 
alist demonstrations, of which they were not in reality the worst 
example. ‘To give the lie direct, and in the language of the gut- 
ter, to a minister is less intolerable and provocative than to cheer 
the defeat of a British force and the capture of one of our gener- 
als. The Irish explosion of delight which greeted the announce- 
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ment of the Tweebosch disaster will not soon pass from the mem- 
ory of the House of Commons. Wecan not affect to regret it. 
It showed what manner of men these Nationalist representatives 
are, and what is the character of their real ends and aims.” 


A view which, as coming from England, has at least the merit 
of uncompromising originality, is thus expressed by the advanced 
Newspaper (London) : 


lo call the Birmingham—or, rather, the Camberwell—rene- 
gade ‘a d—— liar,’ as Mr. Dillon did in the House of Commons 
on Thursday night, may have been unparliamentary, but prob- 
ably the majority of our people will agree that it was a thor- 
oughly accurate description of the vulgarest politician in Parlia- 
ment. He accused Mr. Dillon of being an authority on ‘treach- 
ery ’—he whose whole life has been a constant betrayal of his 
political allies. Chamberlain's entire career has been a lie, as 
any one may ascertain for himself by reading his past speeches 
and contrasting them with his present professions. Lord Salis- 
bury called him Jack Cade—an epithet which charged very much 
more serious offenses than mere lying. Chamberlain has the 
satisfaction of knowing that he is the most loathed man in this 
country, of which he is the greatest enemy, his unscrupulous 
conceit having brought it almost to the verge of ruin.” 


Radical Reynolds's 


aer 


Irish papers devote much comment to the episode. Zhe Daily 
Express (Dublin) says “‘he attitude of the Irish Nationalist 
members is intelligible enough, since it is their deliberate pur- 
The Llrish Times 
(Dublin) thinks too much importance should not be attached to 
Mr. Dillon’s act in England. 


pose to degrade the House of Commons.” 


The Freeman's Journal (Dub- 
lin) says decent men will condemn Chamberlain, not Dillon. 
The Evening Telegraph (Dublin) says that Dillon was “guilty 
of a slight exaggeration” in replying to Chamberlain: ‘*He 
called him a damned liar, but the damnation is only coming. It 
is in sight, and as to Mr. Chamberlain being a liar, that goes 
without saying.” 


IMMEDIATE FUTURE OF THE MONROE 
DOCTRINE. 


OR some little time the question has been “discreetly 
mooted” in certain European capitals “whether the United 
States are well advised in extending the Monroe Doctrine to 
South America,” according to the Vienna correspondent of the 
London 7imes. Whereupon Zhe St. James's Gazette (London) 
observes : 

‘“Whether wise or unwise, we do not imagine that Americans 
are likely to tolerate for a moment the treatment of this matter 
as an open question. It will require a good deal more than a 
visit of civility from an amiable German Prince before the 
United States will let William II. lay hands on Brazil without 
sacrificing the bones of a good. many Pomeranian grenadiers.” 

The comment of 7ze Spectator (London) connects the subject 
with German world-policy : 


““We have repeatedly pointed out that this policy must in the 
nature of things include a wish for territory in South America 
whither the surplus population of the empire can betake itself 
without losing its nationality. We note, therefore, with some 
interest that friction has begun between the numerous German 
settlers in Rio Grande do Sul and the Government of Brazil. 
That Government, it is stated, is raising after many years a ques- 
tion of the settlers’ titles, and compelling them to repurchase their 
lands, not at their original price, but at their value after their 
own improvements have been counted in. As this disposition is 
not shown toward the Italian settlers, it is possible that priestly 
influence is at work; but the Germans will undoubtedly appeal 
to Berlin, which can protect them fully if only Washington per- 
mits. Washington will not permit; but she does not even pre- 
tend to interfere in the internal quarrel, and it has just been 
noted in the German parliament that emigrants ought to go to 
Brazil rather than to North America, where they are lost. When 
there are enough of them an insurrection would not contravene 
the Monroe Doctrine.” 


With reference to the claims of the German settlers in Brazil, 
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the Adlnische Zeitung publishes an elaborate article, thus sum- 
ming up: 


“The colonists may be referred to the Brazilian courts. 

But the only appeal open is to the courts of third instance, the 
tribunal being in Rio Janeiro. But such a legal procedure re- 
quires not only much time but a great deal more money than the 
colonists can afford. No, aid and protection can be given them 
only by a stronger Power. ... ‘If only we were Italians we 
should be free from such oppression,’ is ‘he universal sigh of our 
countrymen there. Our Government has every motive to give 
them the same protection that the emigrants of smaller Powers 
receive. If our colonists, as a result of the general. naturaliza- 
tion law of 1890 have lost the right of German citizenship, the 
German empire has nevertheless ample means to obtain redress 
for such violation of its rights.”"—7rans/ation made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEsT. 


JAPAN ON THE ANGLO-JAPANESE ALLIANCE. 


HE Japanese press, native and non-native, comments in an 
almost unanimously enthusiastic chorus upon the treaty of 
offense and defense between Great Britain and Japan. The sub- 
ject is apparently inexhaustible. Most noticeable is Japanese 
pride in such recognition of Japan by a great civilized Power. 
The Mainichi (Osaka) says: 


“The contracting Powers are Great Britain and Japan on pa- 
per, but there is also the unofficial American support of the alli- 
ance. It is an alliance of the three Powers which hold the bal- 
ance of power in the Far East, in commerce, in navigation, and 
in naval and military strength. The three Powers in combina- 
tion can defy the world, and we do not hesitate to assert that 
their alliance is sufficient to guaranty the peace of the world. 
The mist of uncertainty which has hung over the Far East since 
the China-Japan war has been dispersed by the alliance. Dreams 
of dismemberment, schemes of territorial aggrandizement and 
the other policies of some Powers have been blown away from 
the Asiatic continent. ‘The alliance in truth protects the lives 
and the safety of one-third of the population of the world. The 
condition of affairs in China and Korea which has hitherto been 
disastrous will become a paradise. All who hope for the peace 
of the world should hail the alliance, securing, as it does, the 
happiness of mankind. The alliance is one of the great suc- 














; as 
THE BEAR’S PART IN THE LITTLE ANGLO-JAPANESE ARRANGEMENT, 
—Silhouettle. 
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cesses of the world. The two Powers in the East and the West 
have clasped hands, ‘have cleared a great problem, and have 
thrown their sash of protection over China and Korea, They 
have succeeded where the greatness of Rome and Genghis Khan 
failed.” 


The /772 is of opinion that the peace of the Far East has been 
made enduring, and adds: 


“We welcome the alliance as Japanese subjects; but also be- 
cause it assists the progress and peace of the world. Great Brit- 
ain does not often enter into such agreements, but she has now 
contracted one with Japan. It may be said that general political 
conditions led her to take this determined step, but it may also 
be said that she had appreciated the worth of Japan.” 


The paper concludes by cautioning the Japanese people that 
their responsibilities have been made heavier by the alliance, 
and they are advised to go forward maintaining their dignity and 
their position. 

It would be possible to quote echo after echo of these views. 
Still there is dissent here and there, as may be seen in the fol- 
lowing from the Miroku (Tokyo) : 


“The Anglo-Japanese Alliance stipulates that on a third country 
declaring war against one of the contracting Powers the ally is 
not to assist its colleague. Hence a third country which is supe- 
rior in strength may be led or tempted to declare war against one 
of the contracting Powers. As a result of the alliance British 
interests in China will be perfectly protected and Japanese inter- 
ests in China and Korea will be constantly endangered. ‘This is 
the great fault of the alliance. Another fault is that the sphere 
of influence of Great Britain and Japan in China is not distinetly 
stated in the alliance.” 


The journal in conclusion warns the public that the alliance 
will lead to a new covenant between Great Britain, Japan, and 
Russia in after years. 

The non-native Japanese press expresses various opinions, de- 
pending usually upon the national affiliation of the particular 
paper making the comment. TZ7he /apan Times, which occupies 
a place of its own in that it is under Japanese control, says: 


““An alliance with one of the foremost nations of the world, if 
not the foremost! The very idea can not help arousing in us a 
feeling of the gravest responsibility, especially because the ob- 
ject of that great alliance is purely and absolutely peaceful, and 
especially also as the news has been sprung upon us with such 
startling suddenness. We do not mean to minimize the sense of 
unmixed satisfaction with which we hail the announcement of the 
alliance just concluded. We would have been untrue to our- 
selves if we were to feel otherwise, for the alliance constitutes a 
fact unique in the long annals of the country and is concluded 
with a Power which has always shown itself disinclined to enter 
into written engagements with any foreign nation. This alli- 
































A pictorial presentation of a clause in the Anglo- Japanese Treaty. Cham- 
berlain pounded by Russia (Count Lamsdorff) while Japan waves the on- 
looking Powers away. —Uit der Tag (Berlin). 
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ance, furthermore, will henceforth form a powerful factor in 
shaping the course of events in the extreme East and will there- 
fore insure peace on this side of the world, while it lasts. And 
we desire nothing so much as peace in this quarter, for our de- 
sire as a nation is now, as it has always been, the progress of the 
country on commercial and industrial lines. On the other hand 
the alliance marks a new epoch, a new departure, in our national 
policy which has hitherto been one of isolation and independent 
action.” 


At this point it behooves us to acknowledge our indebtedness 
to the Kobe Hera/d (Kobe), from whose columns we have 
“lifted” the Japanese comments here quoted. An elaborate edi- 
torial on “ Japanese Opinion on the Alliance ” appears in the Kobe 


Chronicle, a British daily, from which we quote: . 


“The anticipation expressed by the Premier in announcing the 
conclusion of the convention, that it will not raise any bad feel- 
ing among the other Powers, is echoed by the Nichi. Nichi Shim- 
éun. ‘The peculiarity of this alliance, that it is not a secret one, 
is sufficient, our contemporary thinks, to disarm opposition, while 
the fact that its object is for the maintenance of peace in the Ori- 
ent should delight all the other Powers. A reference is also made 
by the Vichi-Nichi to the new policy inaugurated by Great Brit- 
ain in forming the alliance. It is perhaps inevitable that the 
Japanese press should compare the Anglo-German agreement, 
signed the year before last, with the present convention. As the 
Nippon points out, however, the Anglo-German agreement was 
merely a temporary arrangement, and was in no respect a defen- 
sive alliance such as the Anglo-Japanese convention formulates. 
.. . With the exception of the \Vzroku, the papers receive the 
convention with lively expressions of satisfaction. Probably 
political reasons account for the silence on this subject of the 
papers associated with the Constitutional Association, such as 
the Chuo and the /immin.” 


The delight of the Japanese native press generally is not en- 
tirely sympathized with by the Kobe //era/d, which remarks: 


“It will be noted that the language of some of the Japanese 
newspapers is quite extravagantly enthusiastic. In their exuber- 
ance some of them are in danger of magnifying the scope of the 
new alliance. Their jubilation is understandable, but it is well 
if other of the influential Japanese papers take more moderate 
views. The Far East situation is not yet clear of the wood, altho 
it may be permissible to hope that the alliance will show the 


way. 





SUPPRESSING STUDENTS IN RUSSIA. 


TUDENT uprisings in Moscow and St. Petersburg, Poltava 
and Kieff, their chronic suppression by the Russian author- 
ities, and the grave portents in all these things are agitating the 
European press outside the Czar’sdominions. Zhe 7imes (Lon- 
don) prefaces its long editorial on the subject thus: 


“There is no country in the world with any pretence to civili- 
zation where the authorities exercise a censorship over the press 
comparable to that which is exercised in Russia. ‘The suppres- 
sion, not merely of opinions, but of statements of fact distasteful 
to the Government, is regarded in the official world as amongst 
the chief bulwarks of the autocracy. Education, and the natural 
and wholesome aspirations which education brings, are neces- 
sarily spreading year by year amongst the subjects of the Czar, 
but the cherished tradition that discussion is dangerous to the 
state still directs the action of those responsible for the domestic 
peace of the empire. They have applied it with rather more than 
the usual severity since the beginning of the present year.” 


The outbreaks of last month in St. Petersburg are thus charac- 
terized: 


“Such importance as the disturbance at St. Petersburg has 
consists in the facts that it is not an isolated disturbance and 
that it is not limited to the intellectual proletariat only. Out- 
breaks organized in the same way, but attended by much more 
formidable riots, have taken place at Moscow, Kieff, Kharkoff, 
and Odessa within the last few months, and all of these out- 
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breaks have been marked by acommon feature. In all of them 
the workmen have joined the students. It is this cooperation of 
the proletariat of labor with the proletariat of the universities 
which is the most remarkable and not the least disquieting symp- 
tom in this movement. It is a new symptom, and, as it seems 
to be due to permanent changes in Russian society which are 
themselves in progress, it does not appear likely to diminish, 
Prominent amongst those changes is the extension of elementary 
education and the growth of a class of factory operatives.” 


Those who participate in these movements no longer desire to 
conceal their true nature, announces the Social-Democratic Vor- 
warts (Berlin) : 


“They proclaim openly their forcible resistance of the Govern- 

ment’s brutal Cossack proceedings, which they will no longer 
endure empty-handed. The Russian intellectual proletariat and 
the Russian toilers see no other solution than that of arms. 
The Government has uncommonly advanced the revolutionary 
cause during the past three years. By slow degrees the Govern- 
ment’s imbecility is being made as plainas day. It has scarcely 
a single way of escape left. The swelling flood rises over its 
head.” 

Conservative German papers ridicule this view of the situa- 
tion. The /lamburger Nachrichten says any idea of revolution 
is absurd: 

“We believe no true Russian will hear of any abolition of the 
Czar’s absolutism. He feels satisfied with the prevailing order 
of things. Any attempt on the part of Nihilist students or of 
revolutionists of foreign birth or training to bestow the blessings 
of parliamentary government upon Russia would be resisted by 
the Russian people.” 

The still more conseravtive Ave. z Zet/ung (Berlin) draws a 
vivid picture of the dire consequences of any change in the Czar’s 
absolutism : 


“Great as are the evils of the present system, evils a hundred- 
fold worse would follow if the parliamentary system made its 
entry into Russia. Jewish and Russian ‘intelligence’ in combi- 
nation would call down chaos in the shortest possible time and 
hopelessly ruin the empire. No one who has even a half knowl- 
edge of Russian conditions can doubt this fora moment. Here 
if anywhere applies the proverb: They will be as they are or 
they will not be at all.” 

The Russian press is undergoing a system of suppression or 
The Viedomosti 
(Moscow) , a semi-official paper, has been “summarily dealt with” 
for reporting a student demonstration.—7rans/ations made for 
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penalizing in connection with the disturbances. 


POINTS OF VIEW. 


MAKING GERMAN SOLDIERS EAT GRASS.—Denunciation of German mili- 
tary methods is voiced by Vorwarts (Berlin) because training officers com- 
pel recruits to go down on their hands and knees and eat grass like cattle. 
This practise is intended to punish the refractory. The Vossiche Zettung 
reports a case in whicha recruit was so hurt that he committed suicide. 
The subject has been brought up in the Reichstag, in connection with like 
instances of military punishment, and is attracting notice in the German 
press. 


A CHINESE PAPER ON CHINESE EXCLUSION.—That influential Chinese 
newspaper, Shen Pao, has given expression editorially to its views of our 
Chinese exclusion law. 7he Celestial Empire (Shanghai) has translated this 
Chinese opinion as follows: “In the twelfth year of the present reign, 
Chang Yin Huan signed the convention forbidding Chinese entering the 
United States. From that day to this, our Chinese residing in the United 
States have been repressed and oppressed on every side. Chinese pas- 
sengers are not allowed to land at all in San Francisco. They are carefully 
watched night and day lest any should escape into the United States. 
Their names are checked off twice a day. Without distinction of good or 
bad, our countrymen are all treated like criminals until they leave for 
South America. In the twenty-first year of Kuang-Hsu, a new law com- 
pelled all male and femalealike to go ashore ona small island, strip, and 
bathe ina big tank. After that a foreign doctor examined them one by 
one to see if they had any venereal disease. Then they were all driven into 
a wooden shed to await the arrival of the South American steamer. Such 
treatment was enough to drive the self-respecting to suicide. ... The 
respectable people of the United States do not approve of these anti-Chinese 
laws, only the working-classes are strong, ind are urging Congress to re- 
enact the exclusion laws.” 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


A DILUTED DOLLY DIALOG. 


NAN. By 
$1.50. 


NAUGHTY 
Price, 


John Luther Long. Cloth, 54x8 
The Century Company, New York. 


inches, 418 pp. 


‘HIS book is one long conversation, or rather series of conversa- 

‘T tions, between its various characters. The conversations are 

built after the manner of the Dolly Dialogs. In fact, had one of 

these talks between Dolly and Mr. Carter been dragged out to book 

length, and the wit that was condensed into a few pages scattered 
through a book, it would not be unlike ‘‘ Naughty Nan.” 

The characters in the book are Semone hero, his aunt, Naughty Nan, 
the bank president, Nan's Poor Things, as she named her raft of ad- 
mirers, and the various people in 
Little Italy, where Nan escapes occa- 
sionally for a breath of fresh garlic. 





The book starts gailyenough. Nan’'s 
aunt calls on the hero to *‘ save’ Nan, 


who is flirting outrageously with the 
Poor Things. The hero, who tells 
the story in the first person, is deemed 
a very staid and safe person with 
whom Nan could not possibly fall in 
love. That Mr. rig story might 
not be without a plot, Nan was in in- 
fancy engaged to an English divine, 
Cawdor by name. Of course Nan 
and the hero had been in love a long 
time and only Cawdor had kept them 
apart. This situation Nan left in 
charge of her cousin, the hero, and, 
engaged to another man, gives an 
opportunity for any amount of Dolly 
Dialoging. So for chapter after chap- 
ter the hero and Nan talk at cross purposes, and flirt at cross purposes, 

Nan, tired of so much talk, no doubt, resolves to act. Cawdor has 
become for her an impossibility, so instead of throwing him over and 
bringing Mr. Long’s book to an untimely end by so simple a proceed- 
ing, she resolves to elope with an Italian count, but elope in such a way 
that the hero may follow her and again save her. Cawdor would, of 
course, want no more of her after such an escapade, and she could 
marry her cousin in peace. Up to this time the book is gay and harm- 
less enough. But Mr. Long inconsistently changes his key, and causes 
a railway accident in which the hero is severely injured. Nan, of 
course, visits him regularly in the hospital, and when the bandages are 
taken from his face he fancies himself repulsive to her. He goes away 
and wanders through Europe for two years, never seeing his face be- 
cause of a promise he has made Nan not to look at himself in the glass, 
Of course it all ends well, except so far as the art of the story is con- 
cerned. The book, which might have been a merry extravaganza, ends 
as a farce with the laugh on the author, The book is artificial from 
beginning to end, but the artificiality is dainty and inoffensive, and to 
intrude railway accidents, scarred faces, and heart-breaks into such a 
setting was to sacrifice whatever merit the book has. 
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A STUDY IN SOULS. 


Wisrons. By Miles Amber. Cloth, 5% 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 


8 inches, 346 pp. Price, $1.50. 


HERE isanew color in this book, but it is partly due to the author's 
technic and partly to the impersonal attitude of ‘‘ Miles Amber ” 
toward her psychological spinning. One is impressed by it somewhat 
as the suggestion of ‘* reserve force” in an actor arouses the spectator's 
expectancy. At the very end, when the patient reader sees his hope 
frustrated, the author rather confesses to the weakness which the reader 
has become convinced of, and also reveals sex by three or four quite 
personal paragraphs of self-exposure. They may be quoted entire : 


Did Esther and 
Or have souls no 


‘And now that you have been told of them, tell me: 
R} a i live only because the shadowy Georgina died ? 
ancestry, and is heredity of the body only ? 

‘And tell me, too, if character be indeed predestination, will nothing 
be deducted from the debit side when the stern angel sends in his ac- 
counts ? 

‘You have no answer for me, even you, who feel the irony of things ; 
who have the ultimate, the crowning sense of pity ; you, to whom has 
been vouchsafed the rare, the supreme revelation of vastness. 

‘* And I, too, have accepted the silence, and I wait.’ 


After which specimen of the author's subjective mood, and the style 
it precipitates, one may be grateful for the gray, negative SS 
that enshrouds the narration. There isno lesson taught by ‘* Wistons,’ 

and the character-drawing is a labored rather than tet expo- 
sition of bizarre creatures. The ‘‘story’’ interest is almost null, and 
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even the tragedy of it is brought out with the impassiveness of a master 
surgeon, but without his merit. 

Wistons is an estate of rural simplicity whose masters are bucolic. 
George, the heir of the Woolvenhursts, after a university course at 
Oxford (the first in the family), falls in love with a lusciously beautiful 
gypsy and marries her. A more discordant note could hardly have 
been sounded inthe Doric rhythmof Wistons. She bears him two girls, 
Esther and Rhoda. The child-life of this pair is interesting, with the 
tang of their Romany blood and the education and guidance they re- 
ceived from Betty Hurst, a distant connection adopted by George's 
mother, who had been his nurse as she is his children’s. Bella, the 
gypsy mother, lolls around in the background, like a lazy Irish setter, 
all through the story, an unconvincing “ studio effect.” 

A young man, Robin Yaldwya, as ‘‘ freaky’ as the other characters, 
walks across to ‘‘ Wistons” one day, sees Esther in the woods, and even 
at sight of him the girl said ** Yes, yes, oh yes.” The next day he asks 
her to marry him. He is ‘going to write’? a novel. Usually, nothing 
is to be feared in the shape of a novel from those who are “going to 
write” one. The ‘ going” takes up all the capacity for doing. 

Robin turns out selfish and flirts with other women. Esther comes 
back to Wistons, and there, soon after, Rhoda, who has been extrava- 
gating in London on her own account, also appears bringing a rosy in- 
fant which she has acquired in the Metropolis. She has no desire to 
marry the infant's father, and in a fit of jealousy, and at her coldness, 
when he comes after her, he stabs herand she dies. Esther is called to 
London the same day by Robin’s mishap in trying to rescue a baby from 
a fire ‘‘ because he thought Esther would like it.”’ 

This is ‘‘ Wistons’’! It is only fair toadd that it is more interesting as 
set forth by Miles Amber than ina brutal analysis. But as you feel a 
trifle ‘‘ put upon’’ when you get to the end, and, despite the tragic epi- 
sodes, realize that nothing has happened, the result is much the same. 
The mystery of life, its irony, its malevolent conjunctions, souls with 
eccentric tentativeness and fierce cravings that are frustrated—all this 
is no new thing, and a work of fiction that coldly and unsympathetically 
illustrates them with no strong thread that binds them, and no climax, 
does not seem to have achieved the highest result in the field of fiction. 





THE STARRING OF THE HEROINE. 


SPINDLE AND PLOW. By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. 
pp. Price, $1.50. Dodd, Mead & Co., 


“HERE have been recently published a number of books wherein 
‘T the authors have starred the heroines. Not only was the hero- 
ine the central figure, but she was allowed off the scene for 
hardly amoment. All the episodesand all the minor characters merely 
served in these various novels either to round out the drama of the 
heroine's life or to throw light on her character. It is rather amusing 
to contrast these hervines, for, by chance, four of them happen to rep- 
resent four differing schools of litera- 
ture, and all of them enter more or 


Cloth, 5% x 8 inches, 342 
New York. 


less into feminine psychology. Miss 
Johnston's ‘‘ Audrey,” the seven- 
teenth-century wood nymph, lives 


through her various adventures with 
the grace and spirit that belong to 
a properly brought-up heroine of the 
historical school. The gay and arti- 
ficial talk of Mr. Long’s Naughty Nan 
fills the pages of his book. Lady 
Walderhurst, of Mrs. Burnett's crea- 
tion, isa very perfect example of the 
art of a finished story-teller. Finally 
Shalisha, the heroine of Mrs. Dude- 
ney’s new book, ‘‘Spindleand Plow,” 
is the latter-day heroine. 

It must be confessed that Shalisha 
looms larger as a personality than any 
of the others. Mrs. Dudeney can not, 
of course, compare to Mrs. Burnett 
as an accomplished writer, for Mrs. 
Burnett has all the tricks of her trade at her finger-tips. But there are 
an earnestness and a depth to Mrs. Dudeney’s work that one rarely 
finds. ‘‘ Spindle and Plow’ is the sort of story where nothing very 
much happens and where the heroine is so much of a personality that 
she is quite above being a personage. Mrs. Burnett's book is litera- 
ture showing a very attractive picture of a real person. ‘ Audrey”’ 
is a romantic informality who skilfully is made to seem probable. But 
in Mrs. Dudeney's book, literature is done away with and we are face 
to face with a real woman. Mrs. Dudeney, to be sure, has a text, for 
she has not yet learned to do without one. But it is the wholesome 
one that it is not well for men or women to live alone ; that the soil is 
good, and wealth doesn’t matter. Shalisha triumphs above every text, 
robust and feminine, a noble picture. One feels oneself out of doors 
away from the conventional world of books in reading about her. 

Mrs. Dudeney has made too many of her minor characters too per- 


MRS, H. 


DUDENEY. 
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sistently unpleasant. “She has not drawn thm impartially ; one feels 
that they had no chance, for Mrs. Dudeney bore them a grudge from 
the first. In this book the author has gotten away from the morbid- 
ness that characterized her previous work, and has certainly drawn a 
more convincing picture of a woman than that presented by any other 
of the recent authors who have written books around the characters of 
their heroines. 


STILL ANOTHER DISCUSSION OF MORAL LAW. 


By Edward John 
Price $1.60 net. Funk 


The Moral Law; or, The Theory and Practise of Duty. 
Hamilton, D.D. Cloth, 54% x 8% inches, 473 pp. 
& Wagnalls Company, New York. 


“T° HERE is always a place for another book of ethics. In this one 
before us there isconsiderable that is new, and a general improve- 
ment of theories that are not new. Dr. Hamilton is sufficiently 

independent in his methods to be sure in advance of producing his own 

results and of speaking from a well-considered individual standpoint. 

In this volume, both the vocabulary which the author very happily com- 

mands and the order of treatment 

are on the whole original. The book 
seems to have issued partly from the 
author's critical dissatisfaction with 
many of the existing treatments, and 
accordingly he passes in review the 
chief theories of ethical philosophy, 
pointing out both their defects and 
the residue.of usable truth in them. 

His own theory is inductively devel- 

oped from an analysis of the ethical 

consciousness, after a quite exten- 
sive survey of the principal moral 





categories, such as Pleasure, the 
Good, etc. From the analysis and 
generalization of the moral judg- 


ments of mankind the attempt is 
made to obtain the final ethical prin- 
ciples to which the ascertained facts 
of moral conduct may be referred. 
Following this intention, Dr. Hamil- 
ton comes to the test point of his theory in his analysis of the Moral 
Law. The ethical obligation of man is not (as with Dr. Ladd in his 
recent volume) carried back directly to man's personal relation with an 
external Will. But Dr. Hamilton makes moral law a more concrete 
fact than it has commonly seemed by means of a somewhat original 
definition. In his view, a definitive and fundamental element in law 
is teleological,—that is, the end in view is a relation essertial to law. 
Accordingly the Moral Law is the bond to seek an apprehended goal, 
the path to the final ethical end. This goal is the absolute Good, or 
the generic Right. The author would say that this is a final concep- 
tion, not subject to any higher reference, in thus seeming to differ 
from those who derive the idea of Right and Good from the personal 
base. 

This is a work that will serve to suggest the radical need of improve- 
ment in our treatment of ethical problems, and whether one agrees or 
not with the author’s views, will stimulate the student to a closer criti- 
cism of the current treatises, while provoking interest in the problems 
suggested. 














EDWARD J. HAMILTON, 





AN EXTRAVAGANT PACE. 


My Lapy PEGGY Gors TO Town. 
5% x 8 inches, 339 pp. 


“HIS recklessly devised outing of Lady Peggy Burgoyne is a 
ce tabasco meringue. The author having set out with the buoyant 
resolve that probability shall not count a rap, and feeling that 
‘‘the play's the thing,” leads the twir-sister of Kenaston of Kenaston 
a swift dance. She is a country lass, who has been bred in a hoyden 
way that makes her strong, expai \ith sword, and a good horse- 
woman ; but she is all woman and very much in love with Sir Percy de 
Bohun. Ina miff, she packs him off and he goes to London to drown 
his mortification in gaiety with the bucks of the Metropolis. Then 
Peggy and a maid must needs trot up there on one of woman's noblest 
missions—redeeming a man from his evil ways. They disguise them- 
selves as old ladies (with the aid of veils) and in her brother's room (he 
is ignorant of her coming) Peggy dons a suit of his, buys a wig, and 
even her own twin-brother does not know her. 

She is bowled over by Mr. Beau Brummell’s coachman because that 
master-fop is taken with the knot of her Mechlin cravat. Then he 
takes her to his ‘~dgings thinking she is Sir Robin McTart, and there 
she stays during her sciourn in London. She becomes the toast of the 
town, plays, fights, and isa Deus ex machina for Sir Percy, whom she 
loves even after she thinks he has given his affection to Lady Diana 
Weston. 

In a gay road pez.y, Lady Peggy, still as Sir Robin, actually *‘ does "’ 


By Francis Aymar Matthews. Cloth, 
The Bowen-Merr:]1 Company, Indianapolis. 
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Captain Kidd, and is within an ace of being hanged as high as Haman 
for that worthy himself. But even a lady less hampered by the law of 
probabilities than this author would have had Sir Percy come before the 
‘‘drop,’’ which he does. The amusing part is that he hates Sir Robin 
McTart, whom Peggy is so brilliantly impersonating. 

The story is sprightly, and there is a thin flavor of the London of 
that day, tho we are introduced to no celebrities except Beau Brum- 
mell, with one passing allusion to Sam Johnson. In short, if the motto 
for her book has been, ‘* Leave all reason, ye who enter here,’’ and the 
reader can live up to it, then may he essay it with a light mind anda 
good heart. For those who relish thistle-down fiction, here is some- 
thing that may entertain them without a feather-weight of strain on 
the mind. 

Literature would be an easy means of livelihood were this class of 
fiction in great demand. Sprightly action is all. It is a wonder that 
‘- Fiction” should be a term comprehensive enough to embrace ‘‘ My 
Lady Peggy Goes to Town,” and ‘* Romola,” or ** Vanity Fair.’’ With 
a pleasant sense of fitness, the author narrates in the historical present, 
and there is more than this point of resemblance between her style and 
that of the prolific lady who signed herself ‘‘The Duchess.” One thing 
that may besaid without sin about the book is thatit is prettily and 
appropriately gotten up. 


WHAT AMERICA OWES TO PROVIDENCE. 


THE HAND OF GOD IN AMERICAN HISTORY. A STUDY OF NATIONAL 
POLITICS. By Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. Cloth, 4% x 7% inches, 
235 pp. Price, $1.00. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 


“EW advocates of theism would question the proposition which this 
| book seems intended to develop. The inference, however, is 
largely left to the reader. History is ‘‘providential’’ or other- 
wise quite consonantly with one's original assumption, and the author's 
theism naturally dominates his material. It is always easier, however, 
to predicate Providence on the whole than to point it out in detail. The 
author’s manner of selecting and his method of treating his history are 
such that the reader of this book may be left with the suspicion that he 
only means that whatever zs, is from the *‘ hand of God." When prog- 
ress occurs and the course of €vents seems to be promoted, it is from 
divine reasons ; but we are liable to more or less skepticism when we 
find an equal or greater providence predicated of the evil that seems to 
retard progressand shatter the ideal. On this principle, what course of 
history can not be demonstrated as providential ? 

This convenient method is followed by Dr. Thompson until he reaches 
the era of ‘‘imperialism,” when he seems less willing to trust his 
weight upon it. The application of his ‘‘providential assumption to 
the recent expansion movements too drastically, seems to him nearly 
blasphemous, and he deliberately repudiates the assumption, laying 
this part of our history to the ‘‘pride” and volition of the American 
people. When, on the other hand, we reflect that no period of our his- 
tory has seemed quite so clearly and divinely ‘‘ providential’’ as the 
past few years to great numbers of religious thinkers, the peculiar 
peril of this philosophy of history begins to emerge. This apparent 
drawing back of the author from his main method may itself be the 
soundest criticism of the attempt to make a category of things provi- 
dential. Perhaps the utmost that any history yields for such a conclu- 
sion is a very generalized aspect of the spiritual progress of men and 
nations. To interrogate the special and single event, with the hope of 
educing a clear article of divinity, is a task too complicated for the 
average philosopher. If he succeeds, he usually landsin the philosophy 
of the great ‘‘ Essay” : 

a 





whatever is is right.”’ 

Aside from this fundamental fetitio principit of the book we have 
here a nearly remarkable survey of American events, the moral and 
providential significance of which is pointed out ina way to make our 
national history fascinating to every hopeful mind. One is not obliged 
to accept the author’s assumption in order to gain inspiration from the 
book, and he will find much of the writing original and acute. Espe- 
cially suggestive are the author's conclusions that our immigrant popu- 
lation is our bulwark of power and safety ; that this is the most tem- 
perate of civilized nations in the matter of a!coholic liquors ; and that 
our damage fees against China forebode a policy that we shall find un- 
comfortable in some future applications of it to ourselves. 

In pointing out the special vocation of this republic, the author does 
not conjure with the term democracy; but that commonizing of the suf- 
frage, of education, and more and more of wealth, which he names as 
items of our mission, is in fact the movement of our country toward the 
best results of democracy. 

As to the main theme implied in the title of the book, much less is 
done with it than seems to be required. The hand of God in history is 
not to be best discerned and discussed by a single comparison with the 
Hebrew commonwealth, but by some clear analysis and synthesis of 
the dominance and progress of inherently spiritual ideas and standards, 
in their understood relations with the progress of man—or in this case 
the progress of the republic. In this treatise the reader will not find 


this work done for him, but he may gather hints from which such a 
spiritual rationale of our history might be worked out. 
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The Wayside Cross. NT eee a eee ate H 

4 

By EDWARD J. WHEELER. 4 

al 

Across the blue of a summer sky if 

The storm-king urges his coursers black: F 

His rumbling chariots roll on high, i 

And the lightning flashes along their track. i 

Facing the blast and blinding rain, i 

1 

From a wayside cross, the Christ looks down, i 

His eyes of compassion filled with pain, a. rl Y 

j »s tor . »or . » We doubt very much if you ever had a chair in which + 

His templestorn by theeruelcrown, = =«- «| |§s Fe read, write. rest. study, snooze or smoke, which edagted teelt to yone f 

. different inclinations of mind and body and was always comfortable, ii 

But, safely sheltered amid the storm, We have just that kind of a chair, an the only one, _— betomet # 
ri ines > oei ically adjusts itself—no ratchets or machinery. The nest chair for 

And twittering softly, as in a nest, your home that you can possibly purchase. i 

Beneath an arm of the sacred form, BB Chair pamerees oy | over, lasts a lifetime and is finel iF 

. si : : finished. It is a or wedding, birthday an F 

a A bevy of sparrows has flown to rest. anniversary watt. pria ate fo for library a sitting room. : 

Absolutely the best c hair value before the public today. We will tell ! 

They have no knowledge of rite or creed, you all about it in our illustrated booklet, which we will be glad to send you. Write now, before you forget it. i 

; Wis. { 

They raise no question of whence or why ; DOMESTIC MANUFACTURING CO., Box 1404, Racine Junction, - @ 4 

They know that here, in time of need, ' 








Are shelter and peace when the storm is high. 
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I look, and ponder: “Were it not best, () I D ess S to ake f lk C0 fort ble 4 
iy 

When the storms of life obscure the sky, u uSiN ] Ml 0 S Ml a 
To turn from reason s unending quest, THINGS WE MAKE EXPRESSLY “SPnaaL? i 
And on as simple a faith rely?” . : a 
For Rotting ont Carrs tag ¢ hairs. WE PAY FREIGHT 

1e case of invalidism does not } 

But lo! a rift in the cloud appears, = invalids exis for which we cannot furnish te Aa point case of ‘ 

. oes 1€ ssip f 

A gleam of heaven's abiding blue, > * ane ores tztee, Gatnioane points west on equal | 
And, like a rapture that shines through tears, eS > Bed 2 — ey by - ee td ye ate y 
A flood of glory comes sweeping through, siikee ys Head Rests, Com- with order. Si 

| eek etc, Catalozue A | 

The bow of promise its beauty flings | For Com- Reclining and Ensy € Sate, cvente if 
Above the stricken and sullen earth ; | fort Lovers = ne Sone Catalogue. i 
Again, with flutter of eager wings, For Surgent’s Econemic 4 
The little birds flit joyfully forth. ep. Se 

f 4 : Workers vice that is helpful to : 
What now, to them, is the wayside cross writers and readers, such as Read- a 
Wh ki +1 : ie cy, at ing Desks that are attachable to 4 
en skies are clearing and earth grows gay? chairs, Reading, Dictionary, Atlas f 


With lives unaltered for gain or loss, 
They chirp and chatter upon their way. 


Stands, etc., and Sargent’s famous 

Ball-Kearing Rotary Book Cases, 

Catalogue D. 

In writing for information be axplicit. Catalogues free. 

Then to my heart there comes a prayer,— | GEO, F. SARGENT CO., 291-D Fourth Ave., next 28d Street, New York, 
“Not like the birds would I come to Thee, 

O Lord, for shelter from strife and care. 


From the pain and peril of life to flee. 


=< 











I Pay The Freight > $25 


Will ship C. O. D. to any station in the United States for 


The “WILLARD STEEL RANGE” | 


Has 6 8-in. lids, oven 17x12x21, 15 gallon reservoir, warming closet, duplex 
rate, burns wood or coal, weighs 400 Ibs., lined throughout with asbestos. 
Diamonds, Watches, Silverware GUARANTEED TO. "BE AS REPRESENTEDL, Write for free descriptive 

7 circulars and testimonials from parties in ~ section who are using one. 
Opera Glasses, etc. WM. G. WILLARD, Dept. 17, 619 N. 4th St., St. Louis, Mo 


Readers of THE LITERARY Diggst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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See How Easy it is to Save 
a Diamond 


You can open a (Charge Account 
with us just as easily us you can 
open a savings bank account. We 
deiiver any Diamond which you se- 
lect from our half million dollar 
stock when you open the account, 
then you can pay us small amount- 
monthly, justas you would putaway 
a little of your earningsin asavings 
bank each month. ‘Thereis this dif 
ference—savings banks pay only 
three per cent., while Diamonds 
will pay at least twenty per 
ear. 
eler, if he is posted on Diamonds, 
will confirm this statement. 

Honesty is the only qualification 
for qredls—we do not ask for any 
security or guarantee, simply want 


will act in good faith. Dealings 
with us are strictly personal and 
confidential, and you may depend 
oe receiving fair, courteous and 
liberal treatment. 

We will send for your inspec- 
tion, prepaid by express, any Dia 
mond ring, brooch, locket, enrrings, 
searf-pin, cuff buttons, or other 
article that you may wish to ex- 


value. The balance _ may payin 
small amounts monthly, as you can 
spare it from your earnings. 

We are reliable and our represen- 


question. 
you can satisfy yourself absoiutely 
on this point if you will step into 
your local bank and ask how we 
stand in the b:siness world. They 


high, and that you may have per- 
fect confidence in dealing with us. 

We make liberal exchanges, and 
any Diamonds bought of us may be 
exchanged for other goods or a 

r diamond at any time. The 
interests of our patrons are safe- 
guarded at every point. 

If you prefer to buy for cash we 
will allow Pb the regular trade 
discount of eight per cent., and 
give youa bill of sale, with the op- 
tion of returning the Diamond at 
any time within one yer and get- 
ting spot cash for full amount paid 
—less ten per cent., the reasonab e 
cost of doing business. For exam 

le, you can wear a fifty dollar 

iamond for a whole year for five 
dollars, which is less than ten cents 
per week. 

Remember that it costs you noth- 
ing to have Diamonds sent for your 
inspection —we pay all charges 
whether you buy or not. You can- 
not tell much about Diamonds from 
catalogue illustrations—you musi 
see them and handle them to full 


Ye ite to-day for CATALOGUE 


and shows prices, terms and full il- 
lustrations. We snd to all inquir- 
ers our Souvenir Pocket Piece and 
Calendar. 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO. 


Diamond Importers and 
Manfr. Jewelers 
101-103-105-107 State Street 
Opp. Marshall Field & Co. 
CHICAGO, U.S.A 


For All Kinds of Ties 


this collar is particular! 
suited. There is ample 


space in front for the styl- 
ish Ascot and it looks equal- 
ly well with the Bow or 
flowing end Four-in-hand. 
The Troop C—2 in will be 
worn extensively this sea- 
son, as low collars continue 

All the 


y ad 
t our goods 
ocal dealers, 
us, 
Dept. J, TROY, N. Y. SclO 


RANCH 10 : 


CORLISS, COONECO. teooP' ¢ 





Your local jew- | 


to know that you are honest and | 


amine, and you may wear it atonce | 
on payment of a small portion of its | 


tations may be accepted without | 
Our guarantee is good— | 


will refer to their Dun or Brad- | 
street book of commercial ratings. | 
and tell you that we stand very | 


The clouds of muttering hatred burst? 
When friends were fleeing, and, in their stead, 
Came cross and spear and the raging thirst? 


I ask not shelter, but ask to be 


7 


With Thine own resolute soul endowed, 


In time of trial to stand like Thee, 


To frent the tempest, or face the crowd. 


“And when the glory regilds the sky, 


hy spirit of service to me still give, 
For I would be able Thy death to die, 
Were I but 


able Thy life to live.” 


In April Success. 


Two Worlds. 
By WILLIAM H. HAYNE. 


A world of ceaseless toil and strife, 
With vast extremes of death and life,— 
Passions that throb with love or hate, 
And dark complexities of Fate,— 

This is the world of Men. 


A mighty world where Thought is king, 

With words forever blossoming, 

A realm no discord ever seeks, 

Peopled with silence that yet speaks,— 
This is the world of Books. 


—In March Critic. 


Renunciation. 
By MARGARET RIDGELY SCHOTT. 


The lips we love and may not kiss, 
The self we love and cast aside, 
The flowery ways we choose to miss 
For paths where rue and thorns abide; 


The wistful eves that see the shore, 
They may not seek beyond the seas— 
Ah! Life to Come, hast thou in store 
A fit exchange for gifts like these?” 
—In March Scribner's Magazine. 


Hinc Ille Lachryme. 
By I. ZANGWILL, 


Not hence, O Earth, the saddest tears we weep— 
That we are puny creatures of thy crust, 

And swift revert to our parental dust, 

Which breeds from e’en the ashes of our sleep ; 
Nor that the span of time ’tis ours to creep 
Above our graves is darkened by distrust 

And marred by sordid cares and pangs unjust ; 


| Not from our pain the deepest tears upleap. 


appreciate their beauty and qual- | 
ity. 


ri 
“N,” which explains everything. | 





But hence these tears—that through the mists of 


youth 
There gleams a golden world of miracle, 
Which, even when its glamour fades and ruth 
Has dispossessed our sense that all is well, 
Still stirs by lovely face or lofty truth 
Some dream of Beauty unpossessable. 


In February Bookman. 





Remote. 
By CHARLES HANSON TOWNE. 


Somewhere, perchance, there is a love 
That one day I may gain; 

But oh, it is so very far 
Through darkness and the rain! 


And yet more distant than the dream 
Of joy that still may be, 

Is that old love gone softly down 
The aisles of Memory ! 


—In Vew England Magazine. 





STOVE ANNOUNCEMENT. 


In another column of this paper appears a special an- 
Kalama- 
zoo, Michigan, who announce that they will now sell their 
entire line of the Celebrated Kalamazoo Steel Ranges, Steel 


nouncement of the Kalamazoo Stove Company at 
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| Didst Thou seek shelter when, o'er Thy head, 
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Cook Stoves and Oak Heaters direct to the user at factory | 
prices, saving the purchaser all dealers’ and jobbers’ profits. | 
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Corona Patent Kid, Solace 
Last, Light Single Sole 


Like all Ralston Shoes, 
this one is 
truly anatomical “ foot 
form ”’ last, of pleasing and 
very popular shape. Stylish 
enough for anybody. 

Ordering by Mail 

Wherever we have 
no local agent we sell 
by Mail, and guar- 
antee a perfect fit. 


made over a 


Good as 
any 
$5 Shoe 


Better Value than any at $3.50 


Send for our Catalogue—lIt tells you of twenty 
other styles, for men and women, eight toe-shapes in 
six varieties of leather, all made on anatomical lasts, 
Our shoes require no “ breaking in.”’ 


Ralston Health Shoemakers, Campello, Mass. 


Stock 
No. 62 








A Perfect SHOE POLISH 


IN PASTE FORM. 





Inatube, each tube in a neat pasteboard box ; most up- 
to-date package on the market. Can be carried in your 
grip, trunk or pocket. YOU CAN’T SPILL IT. 
to apply— quick to polish. When applied, a little rubbing 
with a dry cloth gives a beautiful polish to all kinds of 
leathers. Especially adapted for Patent Leather and 
Enamel shoes. Does not smut or crackle the leather 

keeps it soft and pliable. It pleases the ladies as it dces 
not smut or black the skirts. Made in Tan and Black, 
two sizes, 25 gnd 10. gents. 

All dealers or by mail on receipt of price. 


OSMIC CHEMICAL CO., Dept. L., BROCKTON, MASS. 
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Salple Bottle FREE! 


of Nofrils’ pure, delicate and unequaled 


Best in V. extract of 
A Perfume 


the World. 
of exceptional violet fragrance 


and e.egant quality. 

Send me your name and ad- 
dress and I will mail you a sam- 
ple bottle free. I send you a 


3 oz. Bottle for $1.00 
delivered free—or 1 oz. bottle 
for 50 cents. Thisis superior to 
what others would charge you 
from 81.50 to 83.00 an ounce. I 
manufacture and sell direct to 
the consumer, and have one of 
the largest laboratories in the 
world. I claim superiority for 
my products over those of any 
other American or foreign 

makers. Write for my Cata- 
logue No. 7 of Toilet Specialties—Soaps, Perfumes 
and Powders. 






a 
Unequaled Extract 
R NOFRILS 


AFUMER NEW TORR 











R. NOFRILS, “N.w'Vork city. 











Real Estate Wanted 


and for sale. If you want to sell or buy (no matter 
where located) send description and cash price and get 
(FREE) my successful plan. W. M. OSTRAN- 
DER, North American Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Readers of Taz Lirerary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Clastic BookGases 


PERFECTION 
Shaped Fret ar saa ; will laud the pen | a DUST-PROOF ed 


That sang for the hearts of men; 


| 

| ~ r 

The throne | THE UNIT IDEA::- AND ITS APPLIC FS Ly I O 5 
= aeons pein —_—— | [mP After all, the perfect sectional book-case is the only 4 
Of life eternal, waits us in the night— 7 one adapted to the modern home library —that fits 














“Hush,” whispered Death, “by the lingering light 
Of life, we'll creep into the night, 
You and I alone; 
Leave what is done for men to judge you by, 
Now that you come to die, 
The tone 
Of melody, full muffled, melts away, 











You and I alone; 





| any uumber of books, any space—and is capable of ‘f 
I claimed not that of Keats to which the world is the most artistic arrangement. And iu house : 
clinging, cleaning it’s so easy to handle — moved anywhere, ae ha 
I claimed but his power of singing one unit ata time, without disturbing the books. | i SF 
Pea ae The Globe-Wernicke ‘‘ Elastic’’ hous a 
‘ = Book-Case is the original and ‘ % i 
—In the March-April 7/ings and Thougits. only perfect sectional case os © 4 
ee Se es made. Carried in stock by a 
dealers in principal cities or i 
PERSONALS. shipped direct from factory. 


The Uncrowned King of South Africa.— “G.-W.” pays the freight. 


Ask for Catalogue 101 K. 
Most of the newspapers, in commenting on the | 


death of Cecil Rhodes, call him the “uncrowned | The Globe “Wernicke Co. 


king of South Africa.” He was born at Bishop CINCINNATI 


- , 
: : : New York (Chieago Boston London my: & ‘ RG : 
Stratford, Herts, in South England, on July 5, cats : ‘ ll, MPP oan. ssa BI 


1854. He was educated in one of the English pub- 











lic schools and at Oriel College, Oxford. He was 



























sent to his brother Herbert, a planter in Natal. to 50 H T f 
regain his health, and when the rush to the dia c 1 
; ae : FOR MAN OR BOY 
mond mines of Kimberley set in, the two brothers : 
Any hat shown here will be ; 
decided to try their luck there. The New York mailed, post-paid, upon receipt ‘ 
; j . Lee ; of 50c, postal order or stamps. ! 
Sunin an account of his life continues: MEN'S HAT No. 1 Money refunded if hat is not ' 
“= ; T No. satisfactory. We referto First MEN’S HAT No. 2 
‘The two young men shouldered picks and @ Insoft,rough finish. Colors: Gray National Bank, Middletown, yp gmooth | Por Colors: Black, 
shovels and went into the mines to dig for dia- , Mix, Brown Mix, and Black Mix. N.Y. Wecould not sell hats Brown Maple, steel, and Pearl. q 
ra at eee a ois Dav o a: 4 at this price except that we , K ‘ 
monds along with the rest. ney got what they ~ send our catalogue with them | 
went after, but when the first excitement wore off and so benefit by further sales. ‘ 
Sand oo . ton i > ad uittin Give head size ,color,and num- | 
Cecil Rhodes concluded that he knew a better ber desired. Our No. 1 shape ! 
game than digging his own jewels. He made up ts also made in a $1 grade. if 
his mind, young as he was, that there was more : Co i 
money for him in South Africa in hiring men to . Middictown Hat Hi 
- ania: . : BOyY’S HAT No. 3 78 Mill St.,Middietown,N.Y. BOW’S HAT No. 4 
do the digging for him. In smooth finish. Co/ors: Black, Free catalog “*Smart Shapes In soft, rough finish. Colors: iy 
“So he left the mines and went on the floor of ‘= Brown, Maple, Steel, and Pearl. in Hats for Menand Women.” Gray Mix, Brown Mix, Black MSD ; 
the Kimberley Mining Exchange. With what neaaieanbatttnennenenitt *EEEEECEEE CECECECE CECE CFOEE & Al 
money he had he began speculating in mining - i 
stocks. In the midst of the early success young 
Rhodes thought of the degree which Oxford owed 4 
him after he had paid Oxford two more years of iW 
I K ri « ore } o We will give you the wholesale price on any buggy, B 
study, and when he felt that he was ready he went surrey, phaeton, or other high grade vehicle that we 
back to Oxford, took his degree of A.B., after make at our factory. This price will be actual factory 4 
; . : cost with a small profit added. You can buy from % 
passing the necessary examinations, and returned us On the same terms that the jobpers buy from the 5 
to South Africa, carriage factories. By our system of selling direct “ 
a ‘ oF two profits are saved, and : 
In the mean time, one of the many mining com- i 
panies which had been organized in Kimberley YOU i 


was the De Beers Mining Company, whose capital 
was £200,000. Rhodes became a stockholder in the 
company and not long afterward became its presi- | 
dent. At the same time all the other companies 
were fighting one another and the price of dia- 
monds became ruinously low.” 


Get the Benefit 


Satisfaction is guaranteed—if you are not satisfied 
with your purchase, return the carriage to us and we 
will pay freight c harges both ways. We have also in 
stock a full assortment of harness and other horse 
equipments. Write for full illustrated catalogue. 


The Columbus Carriage & Harness — 
3 Lowe Bet 5 Write to nearest office. Fey yn 2. 


Rhodes decided to consolidate the various com- 











Shipped from 


panies, and in 1889 succeeded, Rhodes being made Coluesbos. 


the head of the consolidation : 


“Then came the organization of the Imperial | ; - ‘ 
British South Africa Company, for which Rhodes 


obtained the charter from Parliament. In order 8 ilt fo L S 
that all opposition from the Irish benches plane | ul r ong ervice 
be shut off, Rhodes, apropos of nothing, sent his FROM THREE FACTORIES 


F - We ship direct to the consumer 
CALIFORNIA If interestedin w = oes most reliable line of 
— s : vehicles, harness, etc., to be 
| the Land of Sun-| founa anywhere and sell at Y 
shine you want)! thelowest wholesale io 
our 100-page handsomely illustrated California We Handle No 
Magazine. Articles each month on the resour- Low-Grade Work. Sent anywhere om op 
. . . DR 
ces, industries and investments of the state; 6) Be ls peli the make proval and only $18.7! 
wo of the erdinary kin if itta: ii t th ord not otherwise. We have 
to 10 full page California scenes ev ery month, Write at Once ye ni ne guaranteed freight eharges to your hen at ce is ent Ask for eataloges No. 91, or House 
Enclose one dollar for one year’s subscription | 438.75: Road Wagons trom 628.90 (06108 60, panne hee Furniture Catalogue No. 9. 
and we will answer ina personal letcer anv ques- to O82. 45; Surreys from $52.20 to $120.12: ; Spring Wagons from E. uM. oT AF FORD & BRO., 18-20 Van Buren St., CuIcaco, 
i ~~ ie sk t ‘ Sear J. $37 50 to $112.50; bay ~~ bm from $31.5 55 to $65 65; Single caiman 
tions you may ask about the state, its industries. | Harness from ¢4 rom $12.80 to $39.00 WANTED.. Active, educated men of business 
resources or money-making opportunities. Send| WE SEND "FREE ihe largest lhwatrate Vehicle and Hare ability in every city. High grade 
‘ me 7 ness catalog ever issued, Send for it, 
to-day. Your money back if you want it. 


RS | teachers or profersional men preferred, Weekly salary 
age | CASH BUYERS’ UNION, Dept. E-488, CHICAGO. | or guarantee paid. Give age, occupation and refer- 
The California Homeseeker, 226 Byrne Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. | 


lences. Dodd, Mead & Company, New York. 
Readers of THE LiTERary DicEst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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STAFFORD’S 
$19-30 Desk 


Fine Quartered Oak 
front, is finished golden, 
polished top and bed, 
two legal blank drawers, 
letter file, six all wood 
file boxes, hang over 
front, center drawer. 
document file, card 
index drawer and 
other features as illus- 
trated. It is 48 in. lo = 4 
30 in. wide, 47 in. hig 


PEPE 
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‘PATROL 


Minoan OP AG iss 
cq 


small blaze 
and you 
won't have 
a 
big one” 





Fire! Fire! 


You may never have had a fire; but look 
out! Your turn may come to-night! Are 
you ready for it? How would you put it 
out? The **PATROL”’ will put out 
any fire if taken in hand promptly. 


A child can use it. 
Turn it upside down and it starts 


You don’t have to pump or throw any- 
thing—simply direct the stream which 
flows instantly, carrying 50 feet, and which 
is impregnated with a simple chemical 
giving it 40 times the effectiveness of ordin- 
ary water. It makes short work of fires 
upon which plain water has practically no 
effect, such as oil, naphtha, benzine, tar, 
varnish and similar inflammables. Always 
ready. Lasts forever. Costs $15. Money 
back if desired after 5 days’ trial. 


Send for Our Handsome Book, Free 


which gives full parliculars, guarantee, 
etc. The ** PATROL ”’ is handsome- 
ly designed in copper, is small in size 
but all powerful in work. You can 
recharge it (in one minute) any num- 
ber of times for a few pennies. 


Applications for additional agencies will be considered 


INTERNATIONAL FIRE ENGINE CO. 


149 BROADWAY (Dept. G) NEW YORK 











THE LITERARY DIGEST 


| 


| 


| Colony was appointed, 


married, and the bull 


| A Man 



















‘T Earn $500 a Year 


more since cooutine, Have 
shorter hours and better 
prospects.” In this school 
—chartered by the State of Massachu- 
setts — young men are taught by mail 
and fitted for betrer positions. 
Mechanical, Electrical, Steam, 
Textile Engineering; Heating, 
Ventilation, Plumbing — including 
Mechanical Drawing. A few 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


the only expense being the actual cost, of in- 

Snead mo and postage) will be awarded to 

early applicants. 
Hi 





landbook describing courses, methods 
and regular terms on application. 


American School of Correspondence, Boston, Mass.,U.8.A. 


| 
= man had been at the hotel one day, and 


check to Mr. Parnell for $10,000. There was little | 
opposition to the charter. The history of South | 
Africa after the organization of the Chartered | 
Company and up to the time of the Jameson raid | 
during Christmas week of 1896 is the personal his- 
tory of Cecil Rhodes 
“The Jameson raid followed. It is now known 

that Rhodes planned it and used all the power of | 
the office he » further hat he did not | 
that | 
the arrangement of important details 


held t 
succeed was due, some have said, to the fact 
Rhodes left 
to others. 
“Not long af 
tion, Rhodes's 


Parliamentary 
Premier 


er the investiga- 


of Cape | 
and he sent in his resigna- 
tion as a director of the Chartered Company. No 
one doubts, however, that, altho only a stock- 
holder, Rhodes still remained the directing spirit 
in that great corporation.” 


| 


successor as 


Rhodes’s fortune is given as $72, He never 


90,000. 


k of his fortune outside of 
| some personal bequests, is left for the promotion 


of a vast plan of education. 


Who Won’t Write Letters.—That a 
man can successfully conduct a vast business for 
a number of years without writing or signing a 
letter seems to be incredible in this age of univer- 
is said that Mr. J. Edward 
Addicks, who is president of a dozen corporations, 
never writes or signs a communication of any de- 
scription 

Some years ago Mr. Addicks, according to the 
story, wrote a hasty letter to. an old friend and | 
business associate, but, by some fortunate acci- 
dent, it was not mailed. The next day the injus- 
tice of the letter was so strongly impressed upon 
his mind that he vowed that he would never write 
another letter. 


sal letter-writing, but it 





He has telephones in each of his four homes, in 
those of all of his confidential agents and em- | 
| ployees, and in the private offices of all of the 
many corporations with which he is identified, 
| and all are paid for by him personally, and all are 
| supposed to be for his exclusive use. 

His secretary conducts all of the usual corre- 
spondence of his office.—Z7he Saturday Evening 
| Post. 


| A Tale of Three Shoemakers.—Frank D. 
| Shoemaker of Philadelphia, Frank D. Shoemaker 
|} of St. Louis, and Frank D. Shoemaker of Butte, 
|Mont., were guests at the Auditorium hotel, 
| Chicago, one day last week, and trouble began at 
|once. First, the Butte man received a delicately 
| perfumed note intended for the Philadelphia man. 
Later on the St. Louis man read it, and when it 
| finally reached the Philadelphian it bore two pen- 
ciled marks, “Opened by mistake.” An hour 
later the Philadelphian received a bill for $8 for 
cab fare. This should have gone to the Butte 





| man, and there was excitement until it was ex- 
plained. Meanwhile, the Philadelphian’s laundry 


shirts found their way to the room of the Phila- | 
phian. The St. Louis man received the baggage 
of all three Shoemakers. 


had gone to the room of the Butte man, whose | 


The climax came in the | 


evening, when, despairing of getting their own | 


| letters or laundry, three men dashed down to the 
clerk’s desk and demanded their bills. The Phil- 


received a bill for $38. 
roar, to which was added the strenuous voice of 


| 
} 


He immediately set upa | 


the cattleman froin Montana, who found, by ref. | 


erence to his bill, that he was paying just twice 
what he had been told was the price of his room. | 
The St. Louis man had been at the hotel 19 days, 
and was handed a bill for $4. The clerk finally in- 
troduced the three Shoemakers and straightened 
out the bills.—7%e Kansas City Journal. 





TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 
Take Laxative Bromo-Quinine Tablets. All drug- 
gists refund the money if it fails to cure. E. W. 
Grove’s signature is on each box. 25c. 











[April 15, 1902 





' The Oldsmobile 


\ Runs everywhere 


All roads alike 


The practical motor vehicle for 
pleasure and business every day in 
the year. Nothing complicated about 
the motor or gearing. Anybody can 
understand it. Always immediately 
obedient to the will of the operator. 

F.0.B. 


Price $650 £.°-8. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOK H. 








SALES AGENTS 


Fisher Automobile Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Oids Gasoline Engine Works, Omaha, Neb 
George Hannon, 6!2 16th St., Denver, Col. 
Ralph Temple Co., 293 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
The Manufacturers Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
Oldsmobile Co., 138 W. 38th St., New York, 
Oldsmobile Co., Washington, D. C. 
ii Quaker City Automobile Co., Philadelphia. 
H. B. Shattuck & Son, Boston, Mass 
Western Automobile Company, Cleveland, O. 
Wm. E. Metzger, 254 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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THE MORTGAGE ON 
YOUR HOUSE 


can be paid after your death and a home 
a for wife and children if you have a 


Life Policy 


in The Travelers Insurance Co. 
It provides safe insurance at a 
lower guaranteed net cost than 
mutual companies. Mutual com 
panies charge for insurance and 
give such a share in the profits as 
they may see fit. The Travelers 
charge for insurance only. There- 
fore the net cost of a Travelers’ 
policy is guaranteed and known 
before-hand and the difference is 
in your pocket first to last. 

Nearly every person sooner or 
later meets with an accident. In- 
juries usually mean loss of income 
and added expense. 


An Accident Policy 
in THE TRAVELERS 
(the largest and strongest Accident 
Insurance Company in the world) 
guarantees a weekly income while 
disabled, and large amounts for 
loss of legs, arms, hands, feet or 
eyes. If death ensues a stated sum 
is paid. Nearly $27,000,0.0 have 
been distributed among 375,000 
Policy Holders. 

A gents in every town; or write 
Jor interesting literature. 
The Travelers Insurance Co 

Hartford, Conn. 

(Founded 1863) 

















Learn Book-keeping 
BY MAIL—AT -YOUR OWN HOME. 


This is the chance of a lifetime for young men and women 
and you should not miss it. New method, any one can learn 
it within 6 to 8 weeks, and places you in position to earn 

salary at once. Thoroughly practical and remarkably 
nexpensive ; we find positions, too, free of charge. Write 
to-day for full particulars. Michigan Business Institute, 86 
Institute Building, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Readers of Tur Lirerary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


All for Nothing.—An old woman entered a 
savings-bank the other day and waiked up to the 
desk 

“Do you want to withdraw or deposit?” asked 
the clerk. 

“Naw, Oidoant. Oi wants to put some in,” was 
the reply. 

The clerk pushed up the book for her signature 
and said: 

“Sign on this line, please.” 

“Above it or below it?” 

“Just above it.” 

“Me whole name?” 

“Ton” 

“Before Oi was married?” 

“No, just as it is now.” 

“Oi can’t write."—Cambridge Tribune. 





Then They Went.—A man was recently sitting 
in Hyde Park witha dog of very doubtful breed 
beside him. Two little urchins stopped and looked 
intently at the animal for a few moments Then 
one said to the other: “Bill, I wish that was mine, 
don’t you ted 

The man, hearing the remarks of the boys and 
being somewhat pleased, said: “And what would 
you do with it if it were yours, eh?” 

The lad looked at his companion, and then, see- 
ing that the coast was clear, wickedly replied: “I 
should sell it and buy a dog.” 

Then he and his companion hurriedly left.—77?- 
Bits. 





A Little Tale of Wo.— 
Oh,a funny little dickey-bird sat singing ona tree, 
(Peep, peep—peep, peep), 
When along came a poet, and a sorry sight was he 
(Weep, weep—weep, weep). 
And he sang a verse he’d written, 
lelling how his heart was smitten 
(Deep, deep—deep, deep). 
And how she he loved the best 
Now beneath the sod did rest 
(Sleep, sleep—sleep, sleep); 
But the bird went right along 
With his funny little song 
(Cheep, cheep - cheap, cheap). 
—Harvard Lampoon. 





Coming Events. 





THE LITERARY DIGEST 





| 


April 23-24.—National Baptist Missionary Con- | 


vention at Binghamton, N. Y. 


May 6.—Convention of the American Trotting 


Association in Chicago. 

May 7-9.—Convention of the Proprietary Medi- 
cine Association of America in New York. 
May 13-15.—Convention of National Piano Manu- 

facturers Association, at Baltimore. 

May 14-15.—Convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Stove Manufacturers of the United 
States in New York City. 

May 15.—General Assembly of the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church at Springfield, Mo. 


Convention of the National Hardwood Lumber | 


Association at St Louis. 





SAVINGS DEPOSITORS 














To Business Men 


To Anybody 
Who Duplicates Anything 








The Edison 
Mimeograph 


invented by Thomas A. Edison, will duplicate anything that 
you can write, typewrite or draw. 

Write one copy on a stencil, just as you would on paper — by 
typewriter or hand. Put the stencil on the machine, and print 
fifty copies per minute, exactly like your copy. An office boy 
can do it. 

To issue 500 circulars on this machine costs 20 cents. To 
print them costs $3. To write them all may cost $10. And the 
Mimeograph gets them out in 10 minutes. 

Every man in business needs it. For many it earns its cost 
every week. Anyone who writes the same thing to more than 
ten people needs it. There is no other way to get out circular 
information so quickly and cheaply. 

Please write for our book, which is free. 














A. B. DICK COMPANY 


169 W. Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO Branch: 49 Nassau Street, KEW YORK 
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ay 00 COMBINATION 
PONY S482 pences, 


D( i THIS 


20TH CENTURY, UP-TO-DATE OFFICE OUTFIT 
Suitable for the office, the home or thé library. 


Fire-proof safe, metal cash box, Cyever, Pigeon holes and book 
space inside 17 in. high, in. wide, 12 in. deep. 
Roll by 4 Oak Desk a. SE,  jeal.., 


Office chair, standard size, revolving and tilting. 
Elegant workmanship and finish guaranteed. 


Complete outfit carefully packed, freight paid. de- 00 
livered at any &. R. station in U. S. eastof Denver . 


FREE Send for our illustrated Safe and Desk Catalogues. We can 
save you money, as we compete with the world in prices. 


THE VICTOR SAFE & LOCK CO., Department 26 Cincinnati, Ohio, 








You perhaps receive 3 to 3'4 per cent. on sums that 
are subject to forfeiture of interest if deposited or 
withdrawn at other than fixed dates 

Our patrons deposit and withdraw at pleasure, re- 
ceiving interest at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum for 
everv day the funds are at our command. 

We receive deposits of $50 and upward. The testi- 
m ny of clergymen and others who deal with us, of 
expert accountants who have examined our books, of 
the State Banking Department under whose super- 
vision we are placed by the laws of New York, and 
other detailed information of interest to prospective 
depositors will be forwarded promptly on request. 


INCREASE OF BUSINESS 


Assets Jan 1, 1894, $9,413.45—Jan. 1, 1902, $1,557,272.75 
Surplus Jan.1, 1894, $450.62—Jan, 1, 1902, $132,056.74 
Write for detailed information. 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS & LOAN CO. 
' 1139 Broadway, New York. 


























THIS MAGNIFICENT PHOTOGRAVURE 


“OUR PRESIDENTS” 


SIZE 22x28 INCHES 


Sent on Approval 


i} to responsible people. If not satisfactory, return 
the picture and we will refund the mo: ey. 
Price, Postpaid in Ss { oo 
Patent Mailing Tube ecm 

Background shows typical scenes in American His- 
tory ames, dates, etc. printed in margin: An 
ideal picture for library, school or office. 

AGENTS WANTED 

TEMPLE PUBLISHING CO. 
1150, Woman’s Temple, . CHICAGO 








Readers of Tar Lrrrrary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Two MARVELOUS 
IMPROVEMENTS 


PHONOGRAPH 


Perfect. 


utc ited ot B) be) On 


{Mane 


Chant éi. 


The New Moulded Record 
“Hard Wax,” and the New 
Reproducers 


duplicate the human voice in 
volume and clearness. Abso- 
lutely free from no 
perfectly smooth and natural. 

A new result from your old 
phonograph. 

New Reproducers on all new 

honographs. a" -e - 
10.0 to $100.00. he 

rds, oe cts., $5 per dozen. 

full particulars at all 

dealers. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH Cu, 
New York Office, 135 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago Office, 144 Wabash Avenue 


Foreign Dept. 
16 Cedar Street, 
New York 








syn (INCOR - ool. 


119 La Salle Street, Chicago, IlL 


Manufacturers and dealers in new and second hand 


Standard Typewriters 


Typewriter Subblies 


All makes sold and rented. Our connections 
and sources of supply are such that we can sell 
you better goods for less money than any other 
concern in the U.S. A. 

STANDARD TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS 
19 LaSalle St.., Chicago. To avoid delay address Dept. 1. 


is ( i 

Ignorance = (rime. 

Teachers, Students, Doctors of 

All Schools, and Every Home 
Should have our Chart of the Body. 5,000 
questions quickly answered. Nothing like it 
ever printed. Lithographed in SEVEN 
COLORS on heavy enameled cloth, both 
sides, 34x 46in. Mounted ready to hang on 
wall. TESTIMONIALS from leading 
Doctors, Teachers, Lawyers. Send for cir- 
cular, stating your profession. EXPRESS 
PREPAID. ONLY $5.00. Agents Wanted. 
C. Wilbur Taber, 1315 Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill. 























The Foulest Water is 
made palatable and absolute- 
pure for drinking by the 
Sanitary Still. The dis- 
ease germs lurking in water 
are a most frequent cause of 
disease. You can be insured 
against them. Write for 
booklet. Cuprigraph Co., 68 
N. Green St., Chicago, Ill, 


WHO WERE YOUR ANCESTORS ? 


For your children’s sake, fill and preserve Cope’s An- 
cestral Chart ($1.00, postpaid). Free circular. Aim 
Publishing Co., 709 Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 











THE LITERARY DIGEST 


} 





| SOUTH AMERICA. 
March 31.—A revolution breaks out in San Do- 
mingo, 
Manuel San Clemente, ex-president of Colon pitteene fANO 
bia, dies at Villeta SYSTEMS 
Two victories of Conservatives is reported Money Saved, Time Saved, 





| day. No Cure, No Pay. 





[April 12, 1902 























Avoid Business Disputes 
Invoices Copied While Writing 








vate Current Events. | 


Foreign, 

SouTit AFRICA. 
April 4—The Boers are repulsed near Hart’s | 
River, Transvaal colony. Heavy loss on | 


both sides, 


1 


April 


meeting 


holds its first 


the 


6.—The Chamber of Mines 
in 


ning of th 


Johannesburg since begin- | 


e Boer,yWar. The president ex- 


pects to have the mines working to their full 


extent in a few months. 





he Tess tment of Boyaca, Colombia. Business disputes lessened. 








Catalogue. Salesmen can call promptly. 
OTHER FOREIGN NEWS. PHILIP HANO & CO., 
March 21.—In the Puniab. Indi: sventy thou 1-3 Union Square, New York. : 
eye ee eee ek ee ee, ee 315 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
sand deaths from plague are _ reported 
monthly see ——__— - 
April 1.—Boer agents in Europe are reported to ° 
be short of funds. AFTER IS THE 
sear cs ; : f <ALL, BEST’ 
rhe third instalment (1,800,000 taels) of the | 
Chinese indemnity is paid at Shanghai. 
April. 2.—The Japanese Government decides to 


send the cruisers 
attend King Ex 


nies. 


to 
ceremo- 


Atsama and 7akasago 
iward’s coronation 
Archdeacon Shaw, for thirty years a mission- | 
ary in Japan, died at Tokyo on March 13 
April 
take place 


funeral services of Ceci] Rhodes | 


in Parliament House, 


The 


3 

Cape Town. 

Fourteen revolutionary bands are reported to 

have crossed the frontier from Bulgaria into 
Turkey. 

April 4.—Mr. Conger leaves Peking for Shanghai 
to open negotiations for a new commercial 
treaty. 


The will of Cecil Rhodes is made public 











April6.—John M. D. Meiklejohn, Professor of 
Theory, History, and Practise of Education 
at the University of St. Andrews, Edinburgh, 
Scotland, dies in London. 
Domestic. | - 
CONGRESS. AN OLD BOOKKEEPER {S DISCRIMINATING. 
| Better take his advice and use Carter’s, 
March 31.—Senate: The Philippine Civil Govern- Send for Booklet, “ Inklings”"—FRER. 
ment bill and the Oleomargarine bill are dis- The Carter's Ink Co, - - Boston, Mass. 
cussed 
House: Sundry Civil Appropriation bill is dis- ng 


and 
other 


cussed. 


WHEEL CHAIRS 


INVALIDS’ GOODS 
Reclining Chairs, 
Comfort for All. 

Catalogue Free. 


Stevens’ 
Chair Co. 


Pittsburg ' Pa. 


April 1.—Sena/e;: Debate on 
bill is continued. 
House: Debate onthe Sundry Civil Appropria- 
tion bill is continued. 


the Oleomargarine 






April 2.—Senate: Senators Bailey 
speak on the Oleomargarine bill. 


and Depew 


202 Sixth St., 





























House: Sundry Civil Appropriation bill oe ‘ 
passed. a 
April 3.—Senate: Oleomargarine bill is passed 
by a vote of 39 to ar. _————— N SPAVINS == 
: & The worst possible spavin can beuseebin | 
House: Bill to promote the efficiency of the 45 minutes. Ringbones, Curbs and has 
revenue-cutter service is passed just as gis. Not painful and never has § 
; : / ; ; failed, Detailed information about this 
April 4.—Senazte: Chinese Exclusion and Indian new method sent free to horse owners, 
Appropriation bills are discussed. FI oe ie Ask for pamphlet No.709 
ea : eming Bros., Chemists, Union Stock Yds., Chicago. 
House : Debate on the Chinese Exclusion bill is : : : S 
begun. — counts 
April 5.—Senate: The debate on the Chinese Ex- Write for price-list. 


H. H. Ballard, 327 Pittsfield, Mass. 


KLIPS 





Stops the Cough 
and works off the Cold. 


Laxative Bromo-Quinine Tablets cure a cold in one | 
Price 25 cents. 





For 30 years we have 


COUNTRY bth EXCLUSIVELY 
uyers get our free monthly catalogue 
Owners send details of property for terms. 


Phillips & Wells, 6 E, Tribune Building, New York. 


| 
| 
| 
si | 
1 


mot Riber tema \ 
| ~ =. Wy and Diagonally 
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COLLARS 


Absolutely perfect collars, 
15c each. A sure cure for the 
25c collar habit, 


All our collars are made 
in 44-inch sizes, 14, 1444, 14%, 14%, 15, etc., to 18. 
Our anti-swear collar buttoner free. 





We show 200 exclusive patterns of our own make 
of shirts—#1.50 to $2.50. Shirts different from 
your neighbors’. 4 cuffs to 
each shirt without extra 
charge. 200 samples for 
6cents postage. This cut 
shows one of our demi 
bosoms for good dressers. 
Our handsome booklet, 
“Correct Dress” free. 
Everything in Men’s Fur- 
nishings reproduced in ex- 
act colors. Send for it. 

Ladies Also— 200 ex- 
clusive patterns of shirt- 
waist materials, 2c stamp. 


Tom Murray & Corby, 132 Jackson Blvd., Chicag¢ 
We help men keep up-to-date. 
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clusion bill is continued; the Indian Appro- 
priation bill is passed. 

flouse; The Chinese Exclusion bill is dis- 
cussed. 


OTHER DOMESTIC NEWS. 


March 31.—Sefior Concha, the Colombian minis- 
ter, delivers to Secretary Hay a protocol 
giving Colombia’s consent to the sale of the 
Panama Canal company’s property to the| 
United States. 

Secretary Shaw appoints Robert B. Arm- 
strong of Chicago his private secretary. 





April 1.—Inquiry into the charges of bribery 
made by Captain Christmas is begun. 
Attorney-General Stratton, of the State of 
Washington, prepares his brief in the action 
against the Northern Securities Company. 


April 2.—President Roosevelt appoints Briga- 
dier-General Hughes a major-general, and 
Colonels De Russy, Burt, and Sheridan brig- 
adier-generals in the regular army. 


April 4.—The descendants of Absalom Case 
claim $80,000,000 worth of property in the 
heart of Cleveland, Ohio. 


April 5.—Secretary Hay orders an investigation 
into the governor of Louisiana’s complaint 
against the purchases of supplies for the 
British army. 


April 6.—The silver jubilee of Pope Leo XIIL. is 
celebrated in the cathedral in Baltimore. 





AMERICAN DEPENDENCIES. 








Rolled Plate 


Easy to button and une 
button, when buttoned § 
stays buttoned. It can- 
not break, but if dam- 
aged from any cause, 
you get another without 

charge. 
vq “Story of a Collar Button ” 
fj} shows all styles. for postal. 

. All dealers. 

Krementz@Co., 4 
63 Chestnut Street, 4 
bm Newark, N. J 


ONE-PIECE 
COLLAR 


March 31.—PAilippines: Major Waller testifies 
| in his own behalf, at his trial by court-mar- 
tial on the charge of killing natives of Samar 
without trial. He explained the hardships 
the marines endured owing to the treachery 
of the natives and the attempted robbery of 
arms. 





CHESS. 


{All communications for this Department should 
be addressed : ‘Chess Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.’’] 





Problem 658. 


Composed for THE LITERARY DIGEST 





PENCERIAN| oe 


WISH 


TEELPENS | *° 


TRY 
Are the Best | t#=™ 
Select @ Pen you. Writing 


from a sample card 12 different 
numbers, sent post paid on receipt of 
6 cts, in stamps. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway, NEW YORK 


vv 





By J. C. J. WAINWRIGHT. 


Black—Eight Pieces. 





YY 


Ue 






















White—T welve Pieces. 


tBs5; S3P2p; 1prP4; 1pk2Sx1rK; 





BATH CABINETS 


We make 8 styles of cabinets, 
under our patents, for taking 
Turkish Baths at home. @ We 
sell on approval, and warrant 
them to be the best cabinets 
made. More of the best families 


, together. Write for catalogue. 
RACINE BATH CABINET COMPANY, 
Box X, Racine, Wisconsin 





R4p1Q;2P2p2;5P:1 P;6Rq. 
White mates in two moves. 





YOU CAN'T DIGEST 


woody fibre (cellulose). Any 
food containing it is injurious. 





is made of the 
entire wheat 
berry—nature’s 
best food for man wun tree 
—denuded of oo) Deluate 
the woody outer | S ee 
covering or 
husk. 

It is a food for 
digestion, 
nourishment 
and strength. 


en ERR 








PUT IT ON YOUR GROCERY LIST 


If end grocer does not keep it, send 
us his name and your order—we 
see that you are supplied. 


The genuine made only by 
THE FRANKLIN MILLS CO., Lockport, N. ¥. 








The National 
Filt Prot. Webster 
el Edgerly, _Presi- 


dent Ralston Health Club of 
America, says: 

“We can prove that all 
typhoids and nearly all 
malarial, organic and con- 

‘ous diseases are due to 
the water we drink.” 
t Every Impurity in Sus- 
= pension is Removed and 
siuce you cannot dissolve germs 
and ‘acteria, the National 
Filter supplies absolutely 
pure water. The National can be used in home, busl- 
(7 ness house, cafe or factory where there is water pressure, 
Attaches to ordinary water pipe. Made in four sizes, 
furnishing from 10 to 80 gallons of pure water per hour, 
Price $14 to $60. 

Sent on Approval. If after thirty days’ trial it 
is not satisfactory, return at our expense and full price 
plas express charges will be refun We furnish cer- 
tificates of famous chemists as to 
efficiency of the National, and ab- 
solutely guarantee purity of the 
filtered water, We want to send 
our booklet telling about impor- 
tance of pure water for drinki: 
and cooking, to every reader ‘ot 
this magazine—FREE. 

Write to-day. 

NATIONAL FILTER COMPANY, 

116 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill, 
BRANCH OFFICKS : 
113 Wyandotte Building, 
Columbus, Ohio, 
707 East Main Street, 
Richmond, Virginia, 
General Agents Wanted, 








IMPROVED HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLER. 

tacks required to attach shade. 

Wooo Rowers. Tin Rowuens. 











fee Comicent 300 BaD 
ature! Hen Incubator Ue., B 262 Columba 

















2 BATTERY CALL TELEPHONES for $5.50 
Guaranteed good for 600 feet metallic circuit. 
2 GENERATOR CALL TELEPHONES for $8.50 
Good for 3 miles single iron wire, batteries included. 
Sent C. O. D. if $1.00 is sent with order for express charges. 
Telephones guaranteed satisfactory or money refunded. FARR & FARR, 109 W. Jackson Bivd., CHICAGO, 
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Problem 659. 
By K. TRAXLER. 


Second and Third Prizes A/fondladet Tourney. 


Black —Twelve Pieces. 
Oi | 
ms 


a. 
Wy 
e 
a wee 7 


A 
y 4 
Vp 
ae 
Y C4 
= ns 


Wy | 

a | 

—— A 
White—Eleven Pieces. 
















Y YY, ; YY Yy U; 


i. 


ys 
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8; rbapK er; tq Pp2S81; :P3S8rp; 
rP2bk3P;1Qp2p1B;3RsP 2;e2rs. 
White mates in three moves. 


It is interesting to compare this problem with 
615, the First Prize. 


Solution of Problems, 
No. 652: Key-move, Q—R 6. 
No. 653. 


This problem has two solutions: R—Q Béand 

QxkB. The reverend author asks to be pardoned 

QxB R—Kt6 

for overlooking this variation : 1. ———_ 2, ——_—— 

Kx Kt Any 
Q—K 4, mate. 

_- -—- He writes that “placing the B on 
k 8 was an afterthought, as in the original dia- 
gram it stood on K R 8.” 

652 and both solutions of 653: M. W. H., Univer- 
sity of Virginia. 

652 and second solution of 653: P. 
Mobile, Ala. 


Both solutions of 653: O. P. Barber. Lawrence, 
Kan. 


Second solutioe of 653: J. H. Hines, Bowling 
Green, Ky. 

652 and Author’s solution of 653: the Rev. I. W. 
B., Bethlehem, Pa.; C. R. Oldham, Moundsville, 
W. Va.; M. Marble, Worcester, Mass.; the Rev. G. 
Dobbs, New Orleans; F. S. Ferguson, Birming- 
ham, Ala.; A Knight, Hillsboro, Tex.; the Rev. J. 
G. Law, Walhalla, S. C.; the Rev. S. M. Morton, 
D.D., Effingham, Ill.; W. W. S., Randolph-Macon 
System, Lynchburg, Va.; A. M. Hughlett, Gallo- 
way College, Searcy, Ark.; Dr. J. H. Stebbins, 
Geneva, N. Y:; W.W.R., Wytheville, Va.; S. T. 

., Denver ; 'C. N. F., Rome, Ga.; the Hon. Tom 

. Taylor, Franklin, Tex.; O. C. Pitkin, Syracuse, 
N. Y.; Wharton, Sherman, Tex.; C. H. 
Schneider, Magley, Ind.; G. Patterson, Winnipeg, 
Can.; W. R. Coumbe. Lakeland, Fla. 

652: F. L. Hitchcock, Scranton, Pa.; J. H. Lou- 
den, Bloomington, Ind.; G. Middleton, Savannah, 
Ga.; Miss S. H. Spencer and Miss L. V. S., Black- 
stone, Va.; Dr. J. H. Burchmore, Evanston, [Il.; 
W. Renshaw. 

653 (Author’s solution): B. Colle, New York 
City; R. H. Renshaw, University of Virginia 
Prof. A. A. Griffin, Franklin Falls, N.H.; A. W 
Chappelle, New York City. 

Comments (652): “Original, and has merit "—M. 
M.; “A good-natured crowd, easily managed "—G. 
D.; “Easy key, difficult variations"—F. S. F.; 
“Varied and intricate”—A K.; “A fine combina- 


Pears 


soap does 





E. Rapier, 


, 





nothing but 
cleanse, it has no medical 
properties; for the color of 
health and health _ itself 


use Pears’. Give it time. 
Sold all over the world. 
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ASK 

YOUR 
ORUGGIST ¢ 
ABOUT 





New Yor« City 
65 CHAMBERS Sr. 


How To KNOW WHETHER OR NOT YOU ARE IN 
HEALTH ts Toto INA LITTLE Book WHICH WILL 
BE SENT TO YOU FREE IF YOU WRITE TO 


Taylor Brothers Company seonsenNv 


CHicaco 
Ng LAKE St 






CLINICAL THERMOMETERS 


Lonoon E.C. 
Srp HATTON GARDEN 


PRICE 
BY 
MAIL 
$1.00 























To all who suffer from SPINAL DEFORMITIES. 


85 per cent. cheaper than the old methods. 


100 per cent. better. 


Weighs ounces where others weigh pounds. For Men, Women and Children ; none 


y 


shoulders. Send for free 


STEAMBURG, N. Y., February 9, 1901. 


corrects curvature quite as well an 


too young, none too old to be relieved. 


We offer the only Scientific Appliance ever 
invented for the relief and cure of this unsightly condition; cured the inventor Mr. 
P. B. Sheldon, of curvature of the spine of TH 
Throw away the cumbersome and costly plaster-of-paris and sole-leather jackets. 
Our appliance is light in weight, durable, and conforms to the body as not to 
evidence that a support is worn. It is constructed on strictly scientific anatomical 
ga: ape and is truly a godsend to all sufferers from spinal troubles, male or female. 
e also make Scientific Apeepnase for protruding abdomen, weak back, stooping 
»ooklet and letters from physicians, physical instructors, 
and those who know from experience of our wonderful appliances. SATISFAC- 
TION GUARANTEED. Write to-day for measurement blank. Don’t wait. 


jackets, I can truthfully say your appliance is far more comfortable to wear. It 
) fits the body so perfectly that no one would 
suspect I was wearing one. You have my life-long gratitude and well wishes. 


The plaster-of-paris jacket above mentioned weighed 84 lbs. The Philo Burt Ap- 
pliance put on in its place weighed 17 ounces—a difference of over 7 pounds. 


PHILO BURT MFG. CO., 84 Fourth St., JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


AIRTY YEARS’ standing. 


After having worn the plaster-of-paris 


Yours truly, IDA BLOOD. 











THe = DORAN 
HONDERFUL jp LIGHT 


A LIGHT 


as brilliant and 


THERE IS 


That is as strong, I 
as penetrating as the electric arc 
light. That light is the 


WONDERFUL 
“DORAN LIGHT” 


It is even a better light than the electric 
arc—no sputter, no objectionable glare— 
and costs only one-tenth as much to oper- 
ate. Costs little to install, and once in- 
stalled it means lasting satisfaction and 
economy. The best light for wherever a 
powerful light or series of lights is needed. 


Our booklet will interest you, Mailed free 


ACORN BRASS WORKS, 
Dept. W 13 So. Jefferson St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Good Agents Wanted. Exclusive 
Territory Allowed, 








l 





BRIGHT’S DISEASE AND 
DIABETES IN LIFE INSURANCE 


Thousands of men are nowin danger from 
these diseases without knowing it. This is 
not an alarmist claim, but a serious and 
provable fact. Year after year the number 
of men who are terrified by learning, on ap- 
plying for life insurance, that they are vic- 
tims, is enormous. They had no hint of their 
condition, until the rigid examination re- 
vealed it. 

This stealthiness is the terrible feature of 
these diseases. To most men the announce- 
ment of their condition comes as a death 
warrant. 

Yet these diseases are curable. Our treat- 
ment has brought radical. and permanent 
cure to a host of cases for whom the best 
physicians could do nothing. The patients 
have been mainly persons of culture and 
education. Their testimony makes doubt 
impossible. 

Our single aim is that persons afflicted or 
threatened with these diseases will investi- 
gate our claims. We have seen and we know 
that our treatment offers the sufferer a hope 
that can be found nowhere else in the world. 

Write for a copy of our History of Cures 
and how to secure a definite analysis. Dr. 
Tompkins’ analyses and diagnoses always 
made without charge. 


— Co., Drawer B, 27 W. 24th St., New as 
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tion "—J. G. L.; “Remarkable for the massing of 
the pieces in close order, and for the unusual 
amount of ‘pinning.’ The key is suggested on 
need of pinning the Q P if B Px P”—S. M. M.; 
takes a genius to get Black into so much cist * 

A. M. H.; “A practically impossible situation; 
but the trick is finely done "—J. H. S.; “The study 
of this will give any one true Senin "—W.W.R.; 
“Excellent "—S. T. J.; Difficult, with some fine 
variations”—J. H. S.; “Very good, indeed, and 
very odd ”—F. L. H. 





CUSTER D q 
653: “Very nice, and not too easy "—M. M.; “Not ; a‘ . BATTLEFIELD . . 
difficult, but original "—F. S. F.; “Strong and in- : * i 
teresting’ "—A K.; —. simplicity — per- f “Wy —— 
spicuity its leading features”— . “Bright 
little problem. Key is fairly ‘well concealed ”—S a The 











m 
M. M.; “Knights’ play, good "—A. M. H.; “Very poeny 
pleasing, but the key is evident at sight Man J, 


mines Crack 7rain | 
The k hi bl tlv g hia j 
SE tg tye SL of the Vorlhwest. | 


strong suggestion "—S. ee “Exceedingly artful \ 
and interesting "—C. N. ; “A good idea, with OF SAN ae 
one key; but lacking in strength and eel 4 
; “Fine example of block "—A. W. 
Miss L. V. S., S. 5 got 650 and 651; W. R. C., i 
651; Prof. Pe /. G., 649. bh ( 
Why Chess is Unpopular. mame LI MI i ‘D wom 


pn he most remarkable thing about 653 is that so 
few solvers saw the second solution. 

In paehies bg ae reported, Miss S. H. S., 

Dr. Schapiro writes (Baltimore American): = e 

“In answer toa question why the game of Chess W ill res un 1e s er V ice MAY 4.({° 
could not be made as popular as baseball or many 
other national sports, we can only say that Chess 
is a mental exercise for the few, not a pastime or 


























recreation for the common herd. Its grip upon Pullman -Dining -Tourist - Observation Cars, 
the public pulse can be tightened only in course as usua i 
of time. When people begin to realize the impor- rae ; 
tance of leisure as a necessary element of their — Ff end Six Cents } 
comfort this game of games will receive the recog- or . 
nition that it deserves. At the same time, Chess ‘WU onvERLAND 3 
can never hope to become a ‘popular’ game. The ae 1 o2” 
intricacy and perplexity of its very rudiments, . [tf 
and the impenetrable barrier which it presents to = ‘9 describes f] 
all forms of general social intercourse, are in . the Northwest. , R 
themselves sufficient to prevent an idiotic stam- ott P i ve ‘ . can ¢ 1 
pede in its favor,as marks the fashionable craze 3 eg . CHAS.S. FEE 
over progressive Euchre and Whist. And for this ao ‘ : H 
same exclusiveness, all sincere devotees of the ee ' GEN. PASS.AGT. ' 
game will render devout thanks.” / ST PAUL, \ 
| SIINN. { 
Lasker vs. Janowski. 

An interesting impromptu contest of two games, / 
between Dr. E. Lasker and Mons. D. Janowski, " 
was played in the Manchester (Eng.) Chess-club i} 
in December last. i 

First Game—Evans Gambit. a 

JANOWSKI, LASKER, JANOWSKI. LASKER. dl 

White. Black. White. —— i 

1 P—K4 P—K 4 23 R—K KO RR i i} 
2 Kt—K B 3 Kt- OB 3 24 RK K R—Be 4 
-- —B 25 Q- A 
4P— Q kt4BxKeP 5 QR 9-35, a 
5 P—B 3 3B—R 4 ‘3 i > 
6P—Q4 PxP* 27 ue ty Bi 
7 Castles PxP vn —R3 R—K 8c ; 1 
8 Q-— Kt 3 Q—B 3 K—R2 Q—K,4 - ome i 
9 B—K Kt 5Q—Kt 3 30 Q-Kt 4 P—Kt3 : = . 
(a) Q—R8 . | 
cay BO Eieiabice: | BBL sea ea 
1zQxB 7-03 - 2 O58 2 RRR a a ia 
12B—Q 5 K Ki 2 34 Ktsq K—Kt 2 (h) { \ ~ a 
%3BxK Kt KtxB 35 92 R (i) —Kt7ch hog We wish to announce that we will sell > i 
xBP KtxB Kt2 x R ch ov our entire line of a binctons af 

I x Kt ay (c) 37 Kx Q xQ , ; : 
16 K R-K sq B R 6 38 K—B3; K—B2 ‘ a KALAMAZOO ¥ 
17 Kt—R4 a K 39R—K3 R--B3(G) Steel Ranges, Steel Cook Stoves i 
8 -K 7 ta . B 4 40 R-R 3(k) K—K 3 x and Round Heaters, direct tothe user on 
19 K—R sq 41 R—R7z7 R—Bsq [ih 5 Thirty Days’ Free Trial. 
ox x QKLPQR Rk B sq\42 K—K K—Q 4 and s ie Cums te the largest factory fo the world selling di- ; he 
ar (e) Black eventually won. ‘ pect. —e t oa yy = — 3 
. >% D ce 0 cent below ealers. ut at : 

eQzRP Qz rR P j 2 right shows or patent oven thermometer with : 
Notes (abridged) by James Mason in The B. C. M. yr | ee rote “ag Mer. owed Mt onan i} 

(a) Compares with the standard 9 P—K «s, etc., ; 
in which this B is posted on R 3. | 

(b) Approved by Dr. Lasker in his book, espe- ,! 
Gay WEAR White proceeds qe nQove. “HE LEONARD-CLEANABLE ©; PORCELAIN LINED) a 

ee a 
A WONDERFUL PLACE, =y REFRICERATOR 
nena This Porcelain is Goceme metetel Ges the Mus pn and white pre- Hy 

A peculiar element which has made Atlantic City famous eS - Mi 
is that its beauties, its delights, its charms are extolled and MADE IN GRAND RAPIDS. , 
lauded everywhere by its ardent admirers. ainda A Es | i 

It can be truthfully said that no resort has similar attrac- Th Styl olished, quarter sawed go oa i 
tions and fascinations. The beach, broad and level and is O98 size, 35 in. long by os in. deep, by 46 ein. 


ee 
> 


several miles in length, pace a grand sight at the height 
of the season. At the bathing hour thousands upon thou- 
sands enjoy the surf, innumerable sun chairs for onlookers 


high, Pereelain Lined, $28.00, Sliding shelves ad =, to any 

ght. Other styles and sizes from $20.00 to n zinc 
lined, $8.50 te $30.00. With the LEONARD-CLEAMABLE every 
part is accessible. = strains the back to remove the whole ice box 


skirt the crowd, and mies and donkeys laden with chil- which some makers compel. Herels # vital point! THE LEONARD. 

dren are scampering close to the water’s edge. ame yo ALL mrad i ICE ae pee confenention ont 
vents ice water ng upon v w 

The boardwalk, the piers, the band concerts, the sailing caee wooden sticks—they mould and become mus il Another 


and the thousand and one social enjoyments contribute to 
this wonderful and interesting beach resort. What is fast 
becoming the popular route to Atlantic City is the Jersey 
Central, which its double daily three-hour service from 
New York. The trains are models of convenience, equipped 
with vestibuled coaches and parlor cars. 

_y want to know more about Atlantic City send to 
Souk. Burt, Gen. Pass. Agent, 143 Liberty Street, New 

or’ 


Point: OUR EIGHT WALLS WITH MINERAL WOOL INTERLINING 
save ice bills. Where is another equal to the Leonard? We a 
the Leonard to you freight free anywhere east of Omaha or nu 
of Tennessee, where we have no dealer; pro rata beyond. Guaran- 
teed to be greater value than any other, or your money returned 
without comment. Sample of our Porcelain lining with booklet 
How to Use a Refrigerator and catalogue sent FRE 


Grand Rapids Refrigerator Co. Gand Kapass Mich. 
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EWLARGED TOVTION 


OOVSLE 


FORMER SIZE 





HERBERT C. CHIVERS, ARCHITECT, , i 
816 WAINWRIGHT {BLDG, ST. LOUIS , q | 











Toilet Paper 
for all the family $g (Qj) 


for one year — 
EXPRESS 
CHARGES 
The first year of this PAID 
offer is now com- 
pleted and duplicate orders are 
coming in and prompt deliveries 
made through local dealers. 
We will send (charges free to 
any express office in the country) 


Our Family Case 
CONTAINING 


One Year’s Supply 


for the average United States family on receipt 
of only one dollar. Money instantly refunded 
if you are not satisfied with your bargain. 


Sample sheets and unique 
booklet sent on request. 


A. P. W. PAPER CO., 


29 Colonie St., Albany, N.Y, 


vou DEAF 


The ‘Morley Ear-drum makes up for 
all deficiencies of the impaired natural ear. 
Entirely different from any other device. No 
drugs. No wire, rubber, metal nor glass. In- 
visible, comfortable, safe. Adjusted 
by any one. 

For sale by leading druggists. 

Lf yours doesn’t have them, write for booklet, 
FREE. 


THE MORLEY COMPANY, Dept. R. 
19 South 16th Street, Philadelphia 
BEST and MOST 


ECONOMICAL 3 Ze 


1-lb. trade-mark red bags. 
Good Coffees rac. and 15¢. 
Good Teas joc. and 35c. 


Cook Book Free 
to customers, bound in cloth, 
325 PP., 2,500 receipts. 
The Great American Tea Co.., 
31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 
P. O. Box 285. 


























| is highly instructive. 


| Draw; trying to exchange for Q 


but should not some 
An 


(c) All this is safe enough ; 
risk be incurred for material advantage? 
Evans with the middle game mostly left out. 

(d) The play about here maybe varied easily, 
but hardly <o~npag- 


(e) If 2x P—Kt 3, P—Kt 4; 22 Kt—Kt 2, Q—B 6; 
23 R—K Kt sq, P ms 53 w hite would, probably, 
lose. 


(f) Or 23 Q—K 3. 
attack when he can. 
(gy) The maneuvring of Qs and Rs on both sides 


But M. Janowski plays for an 





(h) Or 34.., R—K 7 ch; 35 K—R sq, Q—Kt 7; per- 
haps better for Black. Or, 34.., R K 7 ch; 35 R— 
Kt 2,Q B 8; and White's situation would be 


rather "precar ious. 
(i) Almost necessary ; or the attack would rest 
mainly with his adversary. 
(j) Exchanging _ would »mean 
probability. 
(k) Now 


Drawing, in all 


P—Q R 4 would be stronger 


xf 


40 to 


Second Game—King’s Bishop Gambit. 











LASKER. JANOWSKI. LASKER. JANOWSKI. 
White Black. White. Black. 
1 P—K,4 P—K 31 ; B6(f) Rx Kt 
2P—KB,4 PxP 32RxQ B x R (g) 
3 B—B,4 P—Q 4 33 7. QO2 R—B 6 
4BxP Q-— ch K—R 2 K—R2 
5 K—Bsq -P K Kt, a K 2 3 B4 
6 Kt—Q B 3 B—Kt 2 36 K sq —K 3 
7P—Q4 Kt—K 2 37 O-K R sq R—Bé 
+ Q 3(a) Q Kt—B 3 33 P—Q Rg P—Q6 
9 x Ktch Px B 39 Px R(Q4)xQP 
at he tg Ae -K R3 40 Q—K sq B—Kt 6 
11 B—Q 2 -Q Ktsq [41 R-Q2 hb ad 
KUR B3 0 R4 42R—K2 R—B6 
13 P—KR4(b) Kt— Kt 3 43 P—R5 B—B 5 
14 K—Ktsq P—Kt 5 144 R—K 4 R—B 7 ch 
1s Kt—Ksq P—QB,4 l45 K—Ktsq R (B6)-B 6 
16 Bx P Bx eh te) 46 R—Q 4 B—K 7 (h) 
17KtxB Ktx B Is R—Q2 R-—B8 
18 O—O 2 Px Kt 48 Rx B Rx Pch 
19 Ox RxP jo K—R o RxQ 
Zo Kt-Q R—Kt3(d) |50RxR R-? R6 
21 = x OB P Castles stP—K6 Px 
zkRP R-—O3 52 Rx P Rx P 

2—K Kt 3 O— Kt 3 K—Kt3 P—R4 
= R—K sq KR—Qsq [54 K—B4 R—R2 
25Kt—B4 Q—Ktz ls; R-Q Kt 6 R—B2ch 
%P—Ks R-OB3 |s6K—Kt3 R—B6ch 
27 R—R 2 (e) Q—B sq ls57 K—Kt2  R—K R6 
28 R—B 2 R—Q 2 58 R—Kts5 RxP 
29 Q—R 5 Q—K 2 is9 R—Kt3 Drawn. (i) 
3oKt—-Q5 Q—-K3 


Notes (abridged) by James Mason tn The B. € 


(a) For complication in opening attack the usual 
8 Kt—B 3 is more advisable. 


(b) Delay in King-side development has not 
helped White. Of course, on the lines chosen, the 
play isvery fine. 

(c) Had White plaved 15 P x P, then Q x P ch; 
16 K—B sq, P--Kt 6: Q—K B3, B—Kt 5! probably, 
and Black would win. Now, 
not like to part with the B, this seems to be the 
best way. Privilege of Castling remains; and it 
is valuable—as soon appears. 

(d) Or Rx BP would not 
affords many views of masterly 
Chess. 

(e) White’s prospects have considerably 
proved,—and yet, perhaps except at move 20, it is 
difficult to see where Black could have done bet- 
ter. 


be bad. 
and interesting 


ly. However, but for what may be called the 
uck of the position, White should win. 


(g) And this is it,—that in the after-play R and 
B are equal to the Q. 


(Ch) All this well deserves examination. 


if he is to liberate his Rook, and a Draw naturally 
results. A remarkable termination. 


New York vs. Pennsylvania. 


In the Inter-State Correspondence Match, the 
latest score is: 
59% 





Sent Free and Prepaid 


to any reader of Tue Literary Dicest who needs it and 
writes for it. A trial bottle of Vernal Saw Palmetto 
Berry Wine. Only one small dose a day perfectly cures 
Catarrh, Flatulence, Indigestion, Constipation, Kidneys, 
Bladder and Prostate to stay cured. 

Write now to Vernal Remedy Company, Buffalo, } N.Y. 


GRAY HAIR RESTORED 


“WALNUTTA” HAIR STAIN 
red from the juice of the Philip- 





is pre 
ihe tel mlenge walnut, and restores Gray, 
Streaked, Faded or Bleached Hair, Eye- 


brows, Beard or Moustache to its original 
—_ instantaneously. Gives any shade 
a ht Brown to Black. Does not 

a or rub off. Contains no poisons, 
= is not sticky or greasy. “Wainutta” 
Hair Stain will give more satisfactory results in one minute 
— all the hair restorers and hair dyes will in a lifetime. 

ce GO cents a bottie, postpaid. ‘To convince you of ae 








tes we will send a sample te postpaid or 
PACIFIC TRADING CO., Dist. Office 51, St. Louis, 


. MM. | 


tho perhaps he does | 


The contest 


Pennsylvania, 644%; New York, 
| 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 





im- } 


(£) Or 31 Kt—B 6 ch, taking the exchange, sim- | 


(i) It is obvious Black must surrender a Pawn, ! 


| 
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Comfort of It 


during the warm months is perhaps one of 
the greatest recommendations of the Angle 
Lamp. If you have been pestered to death 
with a hot, smoky, smelly and troublesome 
light, you will be an enthusiastic user of 
our remarkable method. While as bril 
liant as gas or electricity, it gives no more 
heat and never smokes, smells, or causes 
any trouble, From oneend of the country 
to the other it is recognized as the ideal 
home light and more of them are being 
used every day 

Our Catalogue “W” shows all styles 
from $1.80 up and is sent for the asking. 
It will pay you to get it. 


THE ANCLE LAMP CO., 
76 Park Place, New York. 





Free for Ten Days 


Complete outfit, Atomizer and Vaporium for 
treatmentof Asthma, Hay Fever, Sore Throat, 
La Grippe and all disorders of the respira- 
tory tract. Try it ten days, then send $1.50 for 
the wholeoutfit, or return at our expense. No 
sprays or douches, just medicated dry air. 
VAPORIUM co., 88 Main St., Battle 
Creek, MICH. 

















requ red on our Canadas a in advance, 


t deposit 
i303 ee 4 to ie 


’ 
\ 
\ 1900&'01 Models, best makes,$7 to $11 
" 500 Second-hand Wheels 
oy pokes and models, good as new 
to $8. Great Factory Clearing Saleet at 
half factory cost. Tires, equipment & 
EARN A all kinds, half regular prices. 
EAR BICYCLE distributing 
WA on our new pian. 
ioe AGENT in each town can 
wonderful 1902 proposition 
Write a aon once for lowest net prices to 
GLE offer. 


LE CO. oS... 
HAIR DYEING COMB 


Latest sensation ; peotne es any shade vy simply combing, with- 
out staining the sealp ; poruntene, durable, undetectable. Write 
for arenes, Dept. I CARL GERSTNER, 88 4th 
AV NUE, NEW YORK. 
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